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THE PACKERS ARE THE CHAMPS 



Your wife wttt be 
twice as safe this winter 
with ‘Jeep* 4’Wheel drive. 



In a 'Jeep' Wagoneer with 4-wheel drive, she's got twice 
the traction of ordinary station wagons. ..twice the “bite" in 
deep snow. And she's twice as safe on slippery streets. 

That same extra grip will take you off the road. ..up onto the ski 
slopes, hunting, or just plain exploring. Choice of engines: 

'Vigilante' V-8, or new Hi-Torque S.Turbo Hydra-Matic* automatio 
transmission, other power options. Your family will be safer on 
the highway.. .on city streets. ..or off the road. ..have 
more fun this winter, in a 'Jeep' Wagoneer with 4-wheel drive. 

• HCTOM ee>r«..T.o.. KAISBR Je«p CORPORATION 

*Jeep*Wagoneer 

You*ve got to drive it to betieve it. See your *Jeep* dealer. 


NOW! THESE 10 
SAFETY FEATURES 
ARE STANDARD: 

□ Seat belta front and rear 

□ Padded aun vieors 

□ Padded dashboard 

□ High'impacI windshield 

□ Outside rear*view mirror 
G Dual brake system 

O Self adjusting brakes 

□ 4-way warning flashers 
C Back-up lights 

O Windshield washer and 
dual-speed wipers 



This unpleasant, 
cranky, and 

unbelievably rude man 
works for Avis. 



“Look, sister, I asked you for a red 
Plymouth convertible. Don’t hand 
me any jazz about a reservation and 
don’t tell me all you’ve got left are 
sedans. Just you get a wiggle on and 
try harder like your ads say. Or I’ll 
find somebody who will.” 

That’s how our Mr. X carves out a 
To sho^^ his fate ^^ould ruin Ids ait. living: bugging Avis girls. Just to see 
if he can wipe the smiles off their faces. 

(You aren’t always in such a hot mood yourself when 
you come in, if you want to know. And we want to be 
ready for you.) 

Company spies aren’t nice. But neither is being No.2. 

The names of some Avis employees are reported to 
our president. Some will get his personal check for ten 
dollars for trying harder. 

Some won’t. 



NOW ON SATUROAY! 

SHELL'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF 

Starting January 8, NBC-TV (in color). Check your newspapers. 


Adjust your overlapping grip on llic 1 A' dial and. 
keeping your left arm straight, tune in Shell's 
Wonderful World of Ciolf each Saturday afternoon. 

Shell lakes you u> some the most beautiful, and 
t»>iighest. courses around the world, liach week a dif- 
ferent champion, a dilTereni course. You'll see tlie 
game's top goiters and inleresiing background and 
color. Sowatch itiewinncrs of the P,G..\.. L .S. Open, 
.Masters and British 0|vn in action All on Shell's 
Wonderful WorkI of (iolf. Don't mi>' it. 


SEE 11 TOP MATCHES ON SHELL’S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF 

PLAYCRS 

LOCATION 

BROADCAST 

DATE 

Roberto de Vicenjo 

Tony Lema 

Clylada Golf Club (Gieecel 

Jan e 

Souchok 

Chi<hi Rod'icuei 

Club de Goil de Panama (Panama) 

Jan IS 

Meriene Streit 

Manljnn Smith 

Oslo Coll Klubb iNorway) 

Jan. 22 

BrM Cjsper 

DouK Sanders 

Brookline Country Club (USA) 

Jan 29 

Brwee Oeviin 

Charles Sitlord 

Royal Se'angor Coif Club (Malaysia 

Feb S 

George Xrtudsofl 

Gene Liltler 

Rusal Dltawa Goll Club (Canada! 

Feb 12 

Rirnon Sol* 

Sobbr Nichols 

Club de Campo (Spam) 

Feb 19 

Sarn Snead 

Jimmy Dema'et 

Air Force Academy (USA) 

Feb 26 


Gave Starr 

Turnbetry Golf Course id.- 

Mar. 5 

Ben Xrda 

Dow Finsterwald 

Valley Golf Club (Philippines) 

Mar 12 

Chen Chinj.Po 

Tommy Jacobs 

Ibaraki Cou.-i!;) Club (Japan) 

War 19 



FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF SHELL'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF BOOK, SEE YOUR SHELL DEALER 
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Next week 

ARNOLD PALMSR sets out (o 
rcgiiin his tost eminence, mil* 
lions of dollars arc at stake 
and a year of big changes por- 
tends as the 1966 pro golf tour 
gels under way in Los Angeles. 

THE OUT ISLANDS of the Ba- 
hamas are In. Liz Smith de- 
scribes this new Polynesia of 
the Ailuniic and Howell Co- 
nant photographs a colorful 
wardrobe for resorting there. 

DARLtN- DtCK Barfieit has 
joined the Knickerbockers of 
pro basketball, enlivening a 
dreary Madison Syuarc Gar- 
den with his wit, his disiinetivc 
style of play and sharp apparel. 


nMMISSION IS ITRICTt.V mOHIBmu 
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As shown by ihc list of names to your 
right. Sports Illustrated is served by 
a variety of staff writers, writer-report- 
ers. reporters, special contributors and 
special correspondents. At the end of 
the 16th line under the “special corre- 
spondent" category is the entry: Kan- 
sas City, Theodore O'Leary. This mod- 
est billing understates the value both 
ofa type of man- the so-called “string- 
er," or resident correspondent — and a 
particular man. named Ted O'Leary. 

In the six years that O'Leary has 
worked for us. he has had only five by- 
lines, but his touch has seldom been 
absent from the maga7ine. At the mo- 
ment he is extremely — if invisibly — 
busy helping provide the reports and 
evaluations that make Basketball's 
Week (paf’c 60) one of our most close- 
ly read features. This digest depends 
for its quality on such journalists as 
O'Leary, a soft-spoken Phi Beta Kappa 
and former basketball coach who cov- 
ers a large area of the Midwest for us. 

By inclination and trade, O'Leary is 
also a reader of books, thousands of 
them. At last casual count, there were 
20.000 volumes in his house, and he 
has written reviews of close to 3.000 of 
them since 1934 for the Kansas Cily 
Star, plus hundreds of feature articles 
for the Star's editorial page. 

Ted's affection and concern for the 
written word come naturally enough. 
His father (aught literature and writing 



for 40 years at the University of Kan- 
sas. There, too. he dcvclop>cd his love 
of sport. “1 started going to see Kansas 
teams play in 1915 when I was 5." he 
says, “and have hardly missed a Kan- 
sas home football game since — until 
Sporis Illustrated started sending 
me other places some Saturdays." 

Understandably. O'Leary chose to 
attend Kansas, where he concentrated 
on basketball under Phog Allen, an old 
family friend. “In my senior year," 
O'Leary recalls. "1 was All-Conference 
co-captain, tied for the conference scor- 
ing championship with the stupendous 
average of 1 1 points a game and was 
selected to College Humor magazine's 
All-America team. This was one of the 
first All-Americas to be picked, and the 
magazine spoke of me as 'big and fast.' 

1 was barely 6 feel and weighed 163 
pounds. Maybe I was fast." 

Ted was fast enough to set the still- 
standing record of 10.2 for the 100- 
yard dash at Lawrence High in 1928. 
and he excelled in every other sport he 
tried. He took up tennis in his sopho- 
more year at Kansas, made the varsity 
and has been one of the best players 
around Kansas City ever since. The 
same year Phog Allen hud taught 
O'Leary how to play handball, for a 
special reason. Whenever Phog sus- 
pected one of his players of having a 
beer out of season, he would invite the 
culprit down to the handball court and 
proceed to run him ragged. Eventually 
O'Leary ruined Allen's plot by whip- 
ping his coach. Then he went on to win 
16 Missouri Valley championships. 

After Kansas, Ted coached basket- 
ball at George Washington University 
for two years (record: 26-9). before 
turning to newspaper work. With this 
background, it is not surprising that 
he brings a rare (ouch to sportswriting. 
.Among his anicles for us was the mem- 
orable piece on Stan Musial's final 
swing around the National League bc- 
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fore retiremcni. It was a story that 
could easily have been tainted by sen- 
timentality, O'Leary, however, brought 
it off neatly, exactly and without a sob. 
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For people 

who are not ashamed 
of having brains. 



Here is the most superb home library ever assembled — Great Books 


I t may not bo popular to admit it, but 
all people aren’t created etjnal. Nor 
with equal intcllittence, an\ way. And 
the longer they live ian<i learn), the 
less equal the)’ get. 

You were probably born with a big- 
ger share of intelligence than most tif 
your fellow men . . . and taught how to 
use it. 

Chances arc, the records you ow’n 
pia\- a more sophisticateil braml of 
music, rile books in >'our library offer more nour- 
ishment. ’[’he home you li\e in is equipped tor a 
more gracious way tif living. 

Most of all you appreciate the difference. 
Certainly, you are not a.shamed of having brains. 
You enjo\' using them. 

I*'or this reason alone, (ireat Hooks belong in 
your home. I'hese arc the writings of l*lato, Homer, 
Cervantes, I'olstov, l)ostoev.sk\’, b’reud, Rabelais, 
Aristotle, Shakespeare ami many, man>- more. 
The\' contain just about every important thought 
of U'estern man for the past d,()00 years! The 
(hear Hooks were published in collaboration with 
the I'niversity of Chicago, by Kncyclopaedia 
Hrirannica. .A set of 54 beautifully 
bound volumes containing 443 
niasterpieces by 74 of the greatest 
geniuses whoever lived. library you 
couldn’t duplicate at any price. 

The $1,000,000 
Syntopicon incluJeil 

W ith the Great Hooks (and avail 
able only with Great Hooks) is a 
unique reference work called the 
.'Syntopicon. .An amazing index 
that required 8 years and cost 
more than ?l ,(KX),(XK) just to write. 




-r-r 


tilt 


I’niike a dictionarv 
that imiexL.-. words, or 
an encyclojxiedia that 
intlexes facts, the Syn- 
ropicon indexes ideas — 
every one of the thou- 
samls {)f topics and sub- 
topics within the Cheat 
Hooks. 

In ntinutes, the Syn- 
“ ~ topicon enables \{)u to 

look up any itlen in the (heat Hooks and fimi what 
each of the great thinkers thtiught about it. 

.Also included vsith the (heat Hooks are the 
handsome lO-volume reading plans. And you may 
also get a re- 
markable 10- 
volume set 
called (iate- 
wa\' to the 
(hear Hook> 
as well. 

Let us send 


Certainly the (hear Hooks belong in the home of 
every thinking person. What tlo they cost? .About 
the price of a good set of luggage. 

’I’o learn more, just till out and mail 
the attached card t(3 Great Hooks, 
425 Michigan .Avc., Dept. I28-|, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. A’ou will 
receive a full-color, 16-page booklet 
describing the Cheat Hooks in detail. 

’I'here is no cost or obligation. A'ou 
don’t even need a stamp. Do it now. 






GREAT BOOKS 





Ford's Q uiet Man re ports from En g land : 





Ford'i Oultt U»n rtc0nUY lou/td Eurofit, vltiUng 
Ih0 o»n0rs of soffl* ol rfi* world's most •xpoostvs 
luMury C0rs snd dsmonsirsilrtg to thsm t/it rsmsrk- 
0bl0 gul0t intf quslily ol Ihs I9M Ford. 


“What, your Ford quieter 
than my Jaguar? Not jolly likely!’’ 
said Rob Walker... but 
then he drove the Ford. 




iritish auto sportsman R. R. C. Walker 
las had a life-long devotion to fine 
tachinery. Obviously he knows 
omething about cars... but one thing 
e didn’t know was how quiet the 
966 Ford is. 

aturally he was skeptical when 
ord's Quiet Man, touring Europe, 
uggested he might find a compari- 
on between a Ford LTD and Walker's 
'wn Mark 10 Jaguar surprising. They 
let at Stockton House, Wiltshire, the 
Valker family's classic Elizabethan 
lanor. Walker drove both cars, very 




Ouiei Umn toun London In ’66 Xt by Ford. 



precisely and thoughtfully. Then he 
said; “This is really astonishing ... I be- 
lieve this Ford of yours realty is quieter. 
Astonishing! Let's try them again." 

No wonder “Rob" Walker was aston- 
ished; his hand-finished Jaguar is one 
of the world's great individual cars... 
and its original price was about twice 
that of the Ford. And he knows that 
quiet is the hallmark of quality in cars. 
Ford's quiet quality is the result of great 
basic strength and 
sound over-all engi- 
neering, the Quiet 
Man explained, plus 
refinements like re- 
cessive front wheels 
that tend to take the 
thump out of bumps 
by flexing just a trifle 
horizontally. 

There were a great 
many other things 
about the LTD to in- 
trigue the British auto 
sportsman — the new Stereo Tape Sys- 
tem that puls the realism of three-dimen- 
sional sound inside the car, the ultra- 
luxurious upholstery, the velvety ride, 
the precise handling, the V-8 power. 
And there’s all this and a lot more to in- 
trigue you. Your local Ford Dealer would 
be delighted to have you quiet-test a 
’66 LTD by Ford. Chances are you’ll say 
“astonishing" too. 





Don McIntyre (on the left) bought this 31'Chris-Craft new 
three years ago for $13,750. He got a great buy. 

Dick Groth (on the right) just bought it for $11,000. 

He got a great buy too. 



Don moved up to this Cavalier 36' double-cabin 
yacht. It’s his sixth Chris-Craft, and the way they 
keep their re-sale value, no wonder! 

Chris-Craft has 81 models, all with great re-sale 
value built in. For information, write Chris-Craft 
Corporation, Pompano Beach, Florida. 



SCORECARD 


NEW YEAR’S LONG SHOT 

The extraordinary events of New Year's 
Day. when the three top*ranked college 
loams, all undefeated, went down one 
after the other, raised the question of 
how much a fan might have won had 
he bet in the morning that fourth-rated 
Alabama would be No. 1 before the 
day was over. Gamblers give points rath- 
er than odds on football games, but a 
mathematician who knows both worked 
out the probabilities. Assuming Ala- 
bama to be even money against third- 
ranked Nebraska, he made Louisiana 
State a 2‘A-to-l underdog against sec- 
ond-ranked Arkansas and L’C'LA a 3- 
to-l long shot against Michigan Slate. 
“These arc conservative ligurcs." he said. 
“Others would make it 4 to 1 against 
LSU, 5 to 1 against UCLA," Anyway, a 
$10 parlay at the conservative odds 
would have returned 5280 and at the 
longer odds 5600. If you could have 
found a bookie to take such a bet. 

SURFING SEABEES 

tven war cannot douse the enthusiasm 
of California surfers. Three members of 
a Port Huencme naval construction bat- 
talion have won permission to take their 
surfboards to Vietnam. During time off 
from helping to build a Marine base, they 
plan to try out the waves near Chu Lai. 

WILL CLAY FIGHT TERRELL? 

Rumors that Cassius Clay would next 
fight Ernie Terrell for the heavyweight 
championship have been flying pretty 
thick since Clay's last defense of the title 
against Floyd Patterson. Because of the 
underworld connections Terrell is said 
to have through his adviser, the shadowy 
Bernie Glickman. there is strong senti- 
ment in many quarters against such a 
fight being held. Arthur Grafton, legal 
adviser to Clay's Louisville Sponsoring 
Group, held last week that such objec- 
tions would disappear \shcn. and if, Ter- 
rell is cleared to light Clay. 

"It's not our job to check out Terrell. “ 
explained Grafton. "If a reputable box- 
ing commission, such as the one in New 
York or California, will approse Terrell, 


we will accept the commission's say-so 
that he is free of the undcrv'orld.” 

It is not exactly as though Clay and 
Grafton had a horde of challengers to 
choose from. At the moment, there is 
nobody else worthwhile for Clay to fight. 
And the future is confusing. The draft 
board may reconsider its earlier rejection 
of Cassius and put him in uniform. It 
also happens that the Louisville group's 
contract with Clay expires in October. 
All of which seems to point to an early 
match with Terrell. 

"Still," said Grafton, "it's pretty hard 
to talk business with a man who is suing 
you for Sl'/i million.” Terrell slapped 
the suit on Clay and practically everyone 
else connected with the fight last spring 
when Clay was billed in Lewiston, Me. 
(where he fought Sonny Liston) as the 
"heavyweight champion." Terrell claims 
he was the heavyweight champion at that 
time by virtue of the fact that the World 
Boxing Association, those masters of 
confusion, said he was. Once this seman- 
tic matter is disposed of, CJrafton indi- 
cated. Clay and Terrell can work some- 
thing out about lighting. 

Our hope is that the public will not 
allow any of the principals to adopt an 
elastic view of what constitutes a "repu- 
table boxing commission.” 

RED’S CIGAR 

Basketball Coach Red Auerbach, who 
annoys enemy spectators by lighting a 
cigar when he feels his Boston Celtics 
have a game won, is gening his this sea- 
son — especially in Philadelphia, where 
the 76crs have now beaten their old tor- 
mentors twice. It has become the fashion 
with Philadelphia fans lo pepper Auer- 
bach with cigars whenever the 76crs get 
a big lead. And when Wilt Chamberlain 
went over Bill Russell for u slult shot 
the other night some wit brought down 
the house by flinging an unopened can 
of beer. The beer missed, but a cigar 
(lighted) caught Red in the forehead. 

This kind of crowd behavior is dis- 
gracing both professional and college 
basketball more and more, and the NBA 
and NCAA should put a stop to it be- 


fore players and coaches arc seriously 
injured. Granted, basketball spectators 
are so close to the action that it is easy 
to give vent to partisan passion. Still, 
stands can be policed, rowdies can be 
thrown out. home-town fanatics can be 
warned that games will be forfeited for 
poor sportsmanship. The sport deserves 
decent demeanor from its enthusiasts. 

As for Auerbach, whose displays of 
temper toward officials we have often 
deplored, we are sorry he was hit by the 
cigar, but he’s lucky it wasn't the beer 
can. 

WESTWARD HO 

Heisman Trophy w-inner Mike Garrett 
of Southern California surprised a lot of 
people last week when he signed a pro- 
football contract with the Kansas City 
Chiefs of the American Football League 
instead of his home-town Los Angeles 
Rams of the NFL, But Mike may be play- 
ing with a Los Angeles club after all. 
The AFI. greatly desires to reestablish a 
franchise in Los Angeles and. at about 
the same time Garrett was signing with 
the Chiefs. Kansas City Owner Lamar 
Hunt was in southern California confer- 
ring w iih Waller O'Malley, proprietor of 
Dodger Stadium. It wouldn't take much 
to prepare the stadium for football, nor 
to move the Chiefs to Los Angeles. 

STORM KING VICTORY 

Alt loo often, fishermen have been on 
the losing side in conservation fights. 
But last week fishermen and conserva- 
tionists won a tremendous upset victory. 
A Federal Court of Appeals in New 
York threw out the Federal Power Com- 
mission's licensing of a Consolidated 
Edison hydroelectric plant at Storm 
King Mountain on the Hudson River. 

Angry fishermen, who had been shut 
out of the FPC hearings, insisted that 
the proposed plant would decimate the 
river's shad and striped bass, and con- 
servationists protested against the uglifi- 
cation of the scenic and historic moun- 
tain near West Point (SI. .April 26. 1965). 
United as the Scenic Hudson Preserva- 
tion Conl'erenee. the conservationists 
and fishermen went before the Court of 
Appeals to present their case, and the 
tlirec-man court unanimously ruled for 
them on all points at issue. To get a li- 
cense now — unless it appeals successfully 
to the U.S. Supreme Court — Con Ed 
must start all over again, and with the 
public in the area aroused to a pitch, the 
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SCORECARD fonunurd 

conip;iny”s chances of having its way are 
slim indeed. 

If there is a lesson in all this, it is that 
concerned llshernien. conservationists 
and just plain citizens not only can “light 
city hall"— they can heat city hall. The 
Storm King decision is a marvelous way 
to begin the New Year. 

HOT ICE 

William M. Jennings, president of the 
New York Rangers of the National 
Hockey League, tries to camouflage the 
ineptness of his tifih-place hockey team 
with intemperate outbursts of his own. 
.Several weeks ago Jennings declared he 
would bar (joal Judge Arthur Reichert 
from the Ciarden after the official made 
a controversial decision against the Ran- 
gers, The league intervened, naturally, 
and Reichert officiated at the next game. 
Now Jennings has put a “bounty" 
(amount undeclared) on the head of 
tempestuous Bt^ston Bruin Defenseman 
Teddy Cireen, who last week speared 
Phil Ciovetic of the Rangers during a 
game in which Green accuntulaied JA 
minutes of penalties. 

"1 think Boston has wild animals on 
its learn." satd Jennings. "When bears 
run wild in Maine the state declares a 
bounty for shooting the bears. 1 declare 
a bounty on Cireen.” 

All this verbiage, of course, practical- 
ly guarantees a sellout at the next Bruin- 
Ranger game In New York. What if one 
of the Rangers does- get Green? Said a 
Boston fan: “We ll sue." 

NEW LOOK 

Any pro football fan can tell you that 
the game is much more than knocking 
heads. All you have to do is take a peck 
at one t>f those pregame television shows. 
It's those little v ignettes— you know, the 
muted locker-room noises, a big defen- 
sive tackle practicing such alltime favor- 
ite maneuvers as the forearm smash, the 
coaches huddled around the board-of- 
dircctors tabic discussing the virtues of 
the zig-in as opposed to the ohiique-out. 
It's intimate. It’s vicious. It's intellectual. 
It's pure pizazz, hut it is also good show- 
manship and wiih it pro football has 
left the baseball people standing around 
looking at plaques in Cooperstown. 

It is too bad, perhaps, that a good 
game must resort to showbiz to sell it- 
self. but there is something fascinating 
about well-done sidebar shows. It also 
is a fact that fans nowadays are too so- 
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phisticated to get excited when Wiilie 
Ma>s, great as he is. tells an announcer 
that all pitchers arc lough but that even- 
tually he is going to get his pitch. 

Baseball should take a page from foot- 
ball's book right now . When spring train- 
ing Starts in six weeks. TV crews should 
be there and ready to film Mays going 
this way and that way and the other way 
for fly ball after fly ball, to catch in slow 
motion Whitcy l ord's pick-ofT move to 
first base, to show Maury W ills watching 
a pitcher through a sequence of deliver- 
ies for the one telltale sign he needs to 
tell himself when to steal. 

It means throwing away all that splen- 
did footage of Warren Ciiles and Joe 
Cronin beaming at politicians, but that's 
a sacrifice baseball will have to make. 

BEAUTY AND THE BAtDER DASH 

The busiest young style-setter on the 
Stanford campus is Patrick John An- 
thony Morrison. 19. of Manor Park. 
London. Patrick John Anthony is at 
Palo Alto to take art classes and to in- 
dulge his creavisc udenvs. which inchuie 
painting, dravsing. playing the harmon- 
ica. writing, running and grossing hair. 
The studies arc considered distinctly ter- 
tiary, and even running— although Mor- 
rison is the British champion at 200 me- 
ters. vs ith times of 21 . 1 for 220 around a 
curse and 9.6 for 100 yards is decided- 
ly secondary . Morrison's hair is definite- 
ly his best point. It is hk>nd. wavy and 
approaching shoulder length. 

Stanford's track team is already being 
described as Goldilocks and the 65 In- 
dians. but Morrison says. ".My hairstyle 
is the accepted thing in my circle in Eng- 
land. Of course. I have no thought of 
trimming it. and I don't believe the ssind 
resistance will hurt my time." 

Morrison gets to test his ssind resist- 
ance this Saturday in the Examiner in- 
vitational indoor meet at San Hranciscsi 
against IJarrell Newman, who is bald. 

THEY SAID IT 

. Bill Van Breda Kolff. who coached 
Bill Bradley at Princeton last year, 
asked to appraise the star player on an 
opposing team; "I guess I don't think 
anybody is good now. Maybe Bradley 
spoiled me." 

• Arnos Johnson, heavyweight lighter, 
when told it had taken him 14 seconds to 
get back in the ring after Ray .Staples had 
knocked him through the ropes in a fight 
at Akron: "Was that too long?" end 
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A COOL MASTERPIECE 


The Packers won the pro championship — a triumph meticulously executed by experienced players who 
wanted to prove something to themselves, Cleveland and the Green Bay management by TEX MAULE 


P laying through their home-town snow, sleet and 
slush like a herd of happy polar bears, the strange- 
ly wonderful Green Bay Packers righted a year of per- 
verse fortunes and unexpected woes last Sunday by 
winning the National Football League championship 
from the Cleveland Browns 23-12. The victory was 
achieved with masterly case — about the only thing 
that had come easy for the Packers this season — and 
the way it was fashioned stood as proof that by the 
test of survival Green Bay is not only the best but the 
smartest team in football. The win gave the Packers 
their ninth NFL title, and it may have been their most 
rewarding. It was a display of studied execution and 
relentless craft by a smart quarterback and a group of 
longtime friends who were determined to show that 
though age might slow a man down, emotion can 
speed him up. 

Football is an emotional game, and perhaps be- 
cause of the strain of their season the Packers were 
emotionally better prepared than the talented Browns. 
Consider their respective fullbacks, Jim Taylor and 
Jim Brown, who turned out to be the key players in 
the game. Physically, Taylor is no match for Brown. 
Emotionally. Brown is no match for Taylor. 

After the game someone asked Taylor if he was 
awareof Brow n. "rm always aware of Brown,” Taylor 
said. "When we meet head to head. I want to do better 
than he does. I think about it. Sure, I think about 
Brown. I want to be the best." 

In the curiously placid Cleveland dre.ssing room, Jim 
Brown, his face impassive as always, answered dif- 
ferently. "Do I think about Taylor? No, 1 don't. I 


think about the defense. It would be ridiculous to 
think about Taylor, wouldn't it?” 

Although it might not have been ridiculous if Brown 
had mounted a personal vendetta and had concen- 
trated on showing up his stumpy Green Bay counter- 
part. he never really got the chance. A year ago, 
against the overconfident Baltimore Colts, Brown had 
a line day running wide outside a drawn-in Baltimore 
defense. This time, on a field less conducive to the 
sweep and cutback because it was soft and often slip- 
pery, he had some early success, but none at all in the 
crucial third and fourth quarters, when the Packers 
smothered Cleveland like the snow. The Green Bay 
defense, called from the sideline by Phil Bengtson. the 
defensive coach, and implemented by Middle Line- 
backer Ray Nitschke. read the Brown sweeps as though 
Nitschke were a party to their huddles, 

"We knew when they came out in the double-wing 
set, with only Brown back and John Brewer and Ernie 
Green to the strong side, they would sweep to the 
strong side.” End Willie Davis said. "So we flew out 
of there to turn Brown in. If we could turn him in, 
then he would run into Nitschke or the corner line- 
backer or the safety coming up," 

"We knew from watching pictures of the game in 
Cleveland last year that Brown hurts you most on the 
sweeps when he cuts in and takes an alley just inside 
your comer back,” Phil Bengtson said. "Either that 
or he makes his cut inside and then swings outside and 
he's gone. We wanted to make sure he couldn't cut 
into that alley." 

In the first quarter and sporadically during eommurd 
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MASTERPIECE ronlinufd 


(he second. Brown did break loose to the outside. But, 
by and large, the Green Bay philosophy of defense 
worked well, and Brown, the best running back in foot- 
ball, was neutrali/cd. He wound up with a skimpy 
50 yards gained running. 

At the same time, in spite of the sloppy going, Paul 
Mornung was able to cut and twist in his own distinc- 
tive fashion for 105 yards, and Taylor cover) came 
up with about the best game of his career, running 
straight over the Browns the goo and even his own 
mired-down blockers while gaming 96 yards. This ef- 
fcctisc running, spiced with just enough Stan passing, 
gave the Packers essential control of the first half and 
genuine domination of the second, w hen they ouiscored 
the Browns 10 0 and held the ball for 38 of 56 plays. 

It was fundamental football — not crude, but funda- 
mental— and it followed the game plan that the in- 
tense Packer coach. Vincent Lombardi, had set forth 
four days before. Never mind that the plan was made 
when the weather was perfect, because neither four 
inches of snow nor 40 would have changed it. 

tven had the Browns been able to cope with Mr. 
Lombardi and his fundamentals, there was something 
else they could have done nothing about. Jt just hap- 
pened that a number of the Packer veterans had made 
up their minds to disprove the idea that they were 
ready for enforced retirement. l-‘u//y Thurston, play- 
ing his eighth year in the NH-. had this obsession, and 
so did Tackle Forrest Gregg, playing his ninth year, and 
Guard Jerry Kramer, who was ending l\is eighth sea- 
son. Jim Taylor had to be remembering that Green 
Bay was supposed to have just paid 5450,000 to sign Il- 
linois All-America Fullback Jim CJrabowski. and Hor- 
nimgwas not forgetting the S600.000 that reportedly led 
•All-America Halfback Donny Anderson to join the 
Packers just two days before. The old men were mad. 

Before the game Kramer walked across the Packer 
dressing room to where Hornung lay on the floor, his 
head pillowed among the shoes and assorted debris 
of his kK'kcr. 

"Hey, Goal." Kramer said. “Jim just offered me two 
wheels and the steering wheel if he wins the car for 
being the game's most valuable player. VS'hat have you 
got to offer?" 

"1 have to think about it," Hornung said to his best 
blocker. “Maybe I don't need you." 

“Don’t think loo long," someone else said. “What 
you think is going to happen when you come out on 
the power sweep and Jerry is in front and he's got a big 
part of Jim's car?" 

■■We're not very healthy," Vince Lombardi said- 
hut even this inveterate worrier was smiling. “These 
guys are players and they'll play. They accept pain and 
they accept adversity.” 

Taylor had a pulled groin muscle. Starr ignored the 
ache in raising his right arm and completed 10 of 18 
passes. Hornung had a twisted knee, bruised ribs and 

Merciless on defense, the Packers Imprison Fullback Jim 
Brown in a l/nekel of arms f above) and dump Quarterback 
Frank Ryan to the ground by the seat of bis pants (below). 


a sprained wrist, hut he played as well as he had in 
his 1962 Cioldcn Boy season. After the game Furry 
Thurston, his nose bleeding a little at the bridge, said 
what everyone felt about Hornung. 

“Him and Taylor arc great money players. You got 
it all going, you want them in there. 1 can't think any 
other ballplayers could of done what they did out there 
today. But Paul's got a little extra. He comes back in 
the huddle., he tells Bart what kind of defense they're 
in. how they’re covering him. what he can do. And 
maybe two. three times a year, when you need some- 
one to give you a lift, someone to make you a great 
hall club, not just a good one. he says something that 
picks you up that far. He did it today." 

Hornung did it in the third period. The Packers had 
taken the ball on their 10-yard line and had moved it. 
steadily and slow ly. as per game plan, out to their owit 
46. where it was second down and two. The Packer 
offensive line was rooting out the Cleveland tackles, 
and Starr's calls were precise and inielligcnt. But the 
Packers were ahead only 13 -12, and none of them felt 
sure of victory. They were play ing well, but they were 
also a little worried. 

“We thought we were the best club."Thurslonsaid. 
Fuzzy is a squat, immensely strong man with enorm- 
ous confidence. “I thought wc were. But 1 wasn't sure. 
And to beat a good ball club like Cleveland you ve 
got to be sure. So Paul came back to the huddle and 
he said. ’Hey, this is 1962 again.' And all at once you 
could feel everybody in the huddle come up. All at 
once we didn't just think we could win. We knew damn 
well we would win." 

On the next play Taylor, his grecn-and-gold uniform 
daubed with gray mud. sliced outside a fine block by 
Jerry Kramer on Dick Mod/elcvvski and gained eight 
yards and a first down. Then Starr threw to Taylor for 
10 more and another first down. 

Now Starr used a play which had been set up in the 
first half, a run to the strong side of the Circen Bay 
offense. In the first half Cleveland had been very much 
aware of the efficacy of the Green Bay running attack 
with Taylor or Hornung coming back to the weak side 
— the side with the spread end wide and no light end. 

“We wanted to make them aware," Starr said after 
the game. "W'e wanted them to overshift to the weak 
side, and they did. a little. Their defense played a 
line game, but wc created the night climate in their 
defensive thinking, and it was time to lake advan- 
tage of it." 

So now Starr faked Taylor to the weak side and 
handed the ball to Hornung. who rumbled for 20 yards 
and a first down on the Cleveland 15-yard line. With 
second down and eight yards to go on the Cleveland 
13. Starr outguessed Cleveland again by coming back 
to that weak side. Hornung took a handoff from Starr 
and started to his left. Jerry Kramer, running with 
the surprising speed he has for his size, led Hornung 
around the corner. Forrest Gregg shifted over from 
right tackle and pul a crushing block on the Cleveland 
corner back. 

Hornung turned uplield, shifted his route slightly. 
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THREE KICKS THAT COST THE BROWNS 


Groping for fumbtod snapbaek. Clovoland'sLou Groza dimaxad 
Inaffoclual convaraion try with pass to holdar Bobby Franklin. 


and Kramer, leading the play, wiped out Walter 
Beach and another Cleveland defender along the side* 
line to let Homung go in for the touchdown that 
insured the Green Bay victory. 

Soon the champion Packers, who on this dark, 
snowy day had returned to their golden years, were 
back in their dressing room. 

“Hey,” Taylor (duly elected the game's most valu- 
able player) said to Kramer. “Mow do 1 split up this 
car? You get the hood. Fuzz gets the trunk. But that 
ain't right. 1 got to figure out some way to cut this 
car into 1 1 pieces. Everybody ought to get a chunk." 

Because Taylor plays on the offensive team, he 
made an excusable mental error. The car would have 
to be divided into 22 parts — and more. The offensive 
and defensive units deserve their shares, and who 
would deny a full share to bald. .f|-ycar-old Don 
Chandler? He punted well, scored 1 1 points on three 
field goals and two extra points, and broke the Brow ns' 
last hope by getting himself roughed while attempting 
a fourth-quarter punt, the resulting penalty giving the 
ball back to the Packers. ("First time in five years my 
uniform has been dirty," Chandler said. ) 

On defense — and the Packers got into this cham- 
pionship game on defense — there were as many heroes 
as there were on offense, but the most unexpected 
was Bob Jeter, a quick, chunky corner back who re- 
placed Doug Hart when Hart injured his foot. Jeter 
had the unenviable chore of covering the Brow ns' su- 
perfast end, Paul Warfield. 

"Man, I was very nervous." Jeter said. "My stom- 
ach was upset. And they didn't waste any time test- 
ing me. They sent Warfield down right away on a deep 
sideline pattern. But I knew he was coming, and I 
went back with him." Jeter moved to the sideline 
with Warfield, leaped high in the air, batted the ball 
away and was home free. 

"After that I knew I could take him." he said. 
"But I also had to think about Brown on sweeps.” 
In this even more important assignment, he performed 
nobly. 

"1 had to come up against Brown." he said. "You 
have to be brave to be the first man to hit Brown. But 
I had to do it, and the funny thing, it didn't hurt so 
much.” 

Lombardi and K ramcr and all the rest of the Pack- 
ers looked tired in the dressing room after the game. 
They had given all of themselves to w inning. 

"This is the best win I ever had." Lombardi said. 
"It came so hard, all year long. Everything was hard. 
The season. The playoff. Everything. I never worked 
so hard in my life for anything." 

"I wasn't old enough in 1961 and 1962,” Kramer 
said. "I didn't know how much it meant.” He em- 
braced Taylor and said, almost with tears in his eyes. 
"Toad. baby. 1 wouldn't trade you forCrabowski." 

"Hell, he couldn't even wear your number,” Thurs- 
ton said, one old pro to another. END 


Muddied and fired. Dick Modzaiewaki paraonifiaa Browna' da- 
Jaction in last momanta aa tha Packer ottanaa ground ahead. 





Penalty on Ralph Smith {41) for roughing Punter Don Chandler 
{.34)end8 Brown hopes. Below. Chandler watches third field goal. 
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THE HAWK IS A MIGHTY HUNTER 


Back in Philadelphia and in their favorite aerie, the rapacious birds of St. Joseph's, feathered and otherwise, 
made easy prey of visitors and neighbors to keep the Quaker City title in home-town hands by FRANK DEFORO 



Cholly Wieners cuts a flapping figure eight. 


A lready the fans were screaming. “We 
I wanithe Hawk."when Cholly Wien- 
ers. feathers preened, came out of the St. 
Joseph's locker room before the game 
and began doing jumping jacks to warm 
up. A priest came over to C holly— every- 
body in Philadelphia says C’holly for 
Charlie- and gave him the clenched 
list. This was a big game coming up. the 
finals of the Quaker City Tournament 
in the Palestra. "Do your stuff. Cholly.” 
the priest exhorted. “Thank you. Fa- 
ther." Cholly said, and he went back 
to the jumping jacks. Cholly is a big 
man on campus at St. Joe's. He is vice- 
president of the student body, a member 
of the Jesuit Honor Society and he has 
his credentials listed in MVio’.r W7 ;<j in 
American Cnllcyc.t and L’nivirsifii’S. 

But what makes Cholly Wieners is 
that Cholly is the Hawk, the St. Joseph's 
Hawk, feathered and sequined {left). He 
dresses w iih the team and travels w ith it, 
and right now. doing his jumping jacks, 
he was waiting for the team to join him 
in the combat of the night against un- 
defeated Temple. 

“We want the Hawk! We want the 
Hawk!" came the screams. The cheer- 
leaders were distributing red and white 
streamers and helium balloons of all 
colors. "We can't buy just red and white 
balloons.” one of them said sadly. “The 
only way they sell balloons is in all the 
colors." Cholly tensed. He can't see too 
well out of the beak of his costume, and 
he must run figure eights all over the 
court all night. He also must flap at all 
times, “If you don't flap all the time you 
have the suit on,” Cholly said, flapping. 


“then you're just not a good Hawk.” 

The din grew, the Temple people do- 
ing a pretty good job of making noise 
themselves. Then the Owls came out on 
the court. ,A touch of bedlam acknowl- 
edged that. And then— first a false alarm, 
but finally for real- the door to the St. 
Joe's locker room opened, and Cholly 
started to move, and those drums got 
louder, and the yelling swelled. Yelling? 
This is the way Hollywood would do 
Armageddon. Here was Cholly. cutting 
the figure eights, flapping. And along 
came the other Hawks, the taller, leaner 
ones than Cholly, After them the deluge. 

The streamers came down, the bal- 
loons went up and. oh. all those drums. 
And the chants, the songs. St. Joe's 
rooters are always in unison, their thun- 
derous tattoo is homogeneous. The stu- 
dents stand through most of every game; 
they bring dates only to what they call 
“poverty games.” which are against 
“Penn or someone like that,” 

Like its rooters, the St. Joe's team 
operates as a unit, and neither the team 
nor the fans were ever better than on 
this memorable evening. The Haw ks had 
been almost cruel in handling Niagara 
and Minnesota on the way to the finals, 
but in beating their old downtown ri- 
val Temple 97-65 they played with such 
devastating precision and verve that 
their coach. Dr. Jack Ramsay, needed 
two de scs of smelling salts before he 
could join in the pre.sentation ceremo- 
nies after the game. Minutes later, in the 
intimacy of the locker room, where his 
deep emotions could no longer be fet- 
tered. Ramsaycried helplessly. Although 
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he iried hard, he was hardly more com- 
posed when ihc press mo\ed in. 

Somehow C'liolly Wieners, oul of the 
hea\>. clinging Hawk suit and down to 
liis skissies. ended up hacked into the 
corner where Ramsay was being inter- 
viewed. l.mbarrassed. C holly linalK was 
able to break Ins was tlirough the mob 
to go back for a while just to being 
sice-president of the student bods. Out- 
side. the rolling choruses of “Cilors. 
glors. oh, the Hawk ssill neser die" be- 
gan to crash in oscr Ramsas's sstsrds. 
St. JtHj’s students mass outside the liK'k- 
er room after each game singing and 
shouting, uitiil each of their heroes press- 
es llirougit them to receive his OSS n salute. 

This St. Joseph s fanaticism, esen in 
the contest of the general hysteria of the 
other I’hiladeiplha Hig I ise schools, is 
an amazing thing. A l.a Salle alumnus, 
writing an article on St. Joe's in the 
(irvaltT I'hihuU lpliUi magazine, tried to 
cvpiain it. *'11 is unquestionably the most 
self-consciously vibrant college in the 
area, and the prftle its students take in 
it has so Umg been a part of the Phila- 
delphia scene that it hardly needs elabo- 
ration. St. Joe’s is. simply." the l.a Salle 
man wrote, giving up asese’rsone must, 
“a school w ith spirit." 

While such admiration from oppo- 
nents IS universal, most rivals also main- 
tain a saving smugness that hints u St. 
Joe's man is really rather like the amia- 
ble old town drunk. "Cheering is line." 
says one athletic ollieial of anotlicr Uig 
I ise school, who cannot be idenlitied 
lest he be vililied by a series of the tra- 
ditional banners in future games, "but 
most kids arc loo sophisticated now for 
the way //jcv carry on." 

St, Joe's men have learned to live witli 
the community's evaluation of them as 
minor delinquents. On Christmas Lsc. 
AI Ciuokas. an alumnus and the uncle 
of St. Joe's All-America Matt Guokus 
Jr., was scrcn,idcd at his home by carol- 
ers chanting. "The Hawk must die." His 
wife prevailed upon him to accept the 
V isilors in the spirit of the season, so AI 
gamely invited the troupe inside, where 
they all managed a casual transition 
from "The Hawk must die" to Thi' Ttn'/if 
Days of Chi istnms. 
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THE NAWKS --nn/miifd 


Though St. Joe's has only 1 .700 undcr- 
graduaics. 20' J of the doctors and den- 
tists in Philadelphia are St. Ji>c‘s men. 
and so are 16', of the l‘hiladclphia ko%- 
vers. "Hut." says William Whelan, the 
school’s public-information head, "what 
we really turn out are great insurance 
salesmen. V\'hen you've got a gung-ho 
St. Joe's man selling insurance you've 
got a guy who won't let go." St. Joe's 
even gives one scholarship a year to a 
debater, but there are no ligures to show 
whether scholarship winners have gone 
on to become insurance men or lawyers. 

Since virtually the entire student body 
comes from Philadelphia, most of the 
kids know— indeed they eagerly antici- 
pate — what they arc getting into, and 
within a week the whole freshman class 
is an integrated part of the campus fren- 
7y. But some of St. Joe's olhcials are 
beginning to have doubts about this. 
"We have a commitment to help edu- 
cate young people," says the dean of ad- 
missions, father James Moore, "and if 
we want to give them a good education, 
we must expose them to a greater di- 
versity." 

A good many people who read the 
Ihsx scores think the ball club also could 
profit from greater familiarity with di- 
verse backgrounds. The Hawks have nev - 
er been famous for their road successes, 
and this year, in their only significant 
tests away from the comforting insanity 
of the Palestra, they were upset by Brig- 
ham Young and Wyoming. Regrouping 
at home. Ramsay replaced I-orward 
Marty Ford (who had shot 4 for 26 on 
the trip) with Chuck McKenna and pre- 
pared the team to defend its Quaker 
City title. BYU and St. Joe's were in dif- 
ferent brackets, so the Hawks appeared 
to have a good chance for revenge in 
the finals, too. 

l.a Salic, however, also has been 
known to win a few games at the Pa- 
lestra and, though the Explorers had a 
2 -4 record and lots of sophomores, they 
buckled down and played a curious new 
disciplined offense to heat Brigham 
'l oung 71-69 in the opening round, l.a 
Salle Coach Joe Hcycr, 27 and barely a 
month on the job, figured a control game 
was his only chance against the Cougars' 
height and shooting. The rare times 
when his charges picked up the faster 
BYU tempo. Heycr quickly signaled for 
a lime-out and cooled the Explorers off. 
It was an excellent loachhjf; victory for 
Hcycr to throw at critics, who have said 


that he is too young to control a college 
team. Obviously, he can discipline his 
players as well as himself, for besides 
coaching the varsity, he also handles the 
freshmen, teaches high school and is 
studying (at St. Joe's) for his master's. 

"'rhis is the worst thing that could 
ever happen to you." Ken Lcx-Hler. an 
old La Salic coach, bellowed at Hcycr. 
"Now you'll stay in coaching for 50 
years." I lever, even more youthful-look- 
ing than his years in his tab collar and 
cheeked jacket, smiled and said he was 
already quite aware of the pitfalls of the 
profession. Before the BYU win he had 
lost three games by a total of four points 
— and two nights later La Salle lost to 
Temple in overtime. 

(Lor numerologists who study the 
mysteries ol' comparative scores: Ni- 
agara was one of the teams that, earlier, 
had beaten La Salle by a point. La Salle 
edged BYU by two. BYU had beaten 
St. Joe's by 20. Eif’it. Niagara should 
beat Si. Ji>e's by 23. 1 inal score: 95- 
72. Beautiful! Only it was St. Joe’s that 
won by 2.^. Back to the charts.) 

La Salle played slowdown against 
Temple too. but after a last-second shot 
by the Explorers fell short the bigger 
Owls finally wore down La Salle in over- 
time. Temple has two lough big men up 
front — Jim NN iltiams and Ken Morgan — 
and this year there is a guard. Mike Ke- 
hoe, to get the ball in to them. Poor ball 
handling killed the Owls lust year. 

Temple Couch Harry Liiwack has to 
scramble for his talent, hemmed in as he 
is by his school's rising academic stand- 
ards and all those Catholic colleges. He 
recruits his boys over hamburgers at 
Mike's Broad-Tower, a fadinggrecn-and- 
off-whiic eatery that, says Mike, "re- 
placed a big vvall and some steps where 
the kids used to play cards." Now it. 
loo. is ready to go, for Temple is in the 
midst of a massive campus-building pro- 
gram. It hasjust become a statc-afliliatcd 
school, a fact that the St. Joe's banner- 
bearers could hardly wait to comment 
upon. No socialists, the Hawks tirst un- 
furled: 500 ORi i s SIAMPS = (>M VhAK'S 
iLiiio\ M tbMiM.i. .And then: you'll 

SUDXtORt IHASSIAIl All) lOVK.H 1 . 

The second slur, anyway, was true. 
As they had done the night before against 
Minnesota, the Hawks blew Temple out 
of the game almost before the St. Joe's 
students had lime to rise from their scats. 
In both games Guard Billy Oakes's long 
jumpers broke things open right at the 


start, and then the other Hawks, one by 
one. got hot. Guokas. however, was in- 
variably the leader. A truly smart ball- 
player. he had 28 assists in the three 
games and picked up most of his own 
points by breaking open off screens to 
take simple passes from teammates for 
unobstructed layups. 

Temple had a considerable height ad- 
vantage. St. Joe's being the only school 
extant that has a president taller than its 
center. The Very Rev, William V. Ma- 
loney. S.J. is 6 feel 5, Cliff Anderson 
6 feet 4. But .Anderson can outjump 
f-'ather Maloney, and most other people, 
too. Twisting and hanging, he managed 
20 rebounds, and the Hawks actually 
outrebounded the taller Owls. Still there 
wore times when St. Joe's — out of po- 
sition and bulleted around — gave up as 
many as four shots in a row. 

Shooting against the Hawks is never 
easy, however. The players not only are 
good defensively, but they make up that 
rare entity, a good defensive ituim. They 
back up each other beautifully, and that 
enables Guokas and .Xnderson. in par- 
ticular. to dart all over, setting up a 
double-team or forcing a steal. Fifteen 
limes in the first half Temple lost the ball 
in the forecourt before getting off a shot. 

NS'hilc St. Joe's played superb basket- 
ball. its victories were on its own turf 
and in a tournament that has never been 
won by any but a Philadelphia team. 
Quaker City Tournament visitors don't 
even get the famous option \\ , C. Fields 
suggested. They are dead and in Phila- 
delphia. By the time the "welcoming" 
luncheon was held after the first round 
of play (his year, four of the live guest 
teams already had been eliminated in 
one round. Nevertheless. Mayor James 
Tale was there to welcome the coaches to 
I’hiladelphia and to present them with 
little replicas of the Liberty Bell. Mayor 
Tale said he would be out to sec the 
games the next night, but that he would 
be a little late because first he had to 
attend two wakes. Commiserating with 
the losers but taking cognizance of the 
fact that now they would have some 
lime on their hands, the mayor suggested 
that the coaches gel ihcir boys together 
and go sec the Liberty Bell "during this 
holiday season," He said they could do 
so without fear because "no matter 
what you may hear. I*hiladelphia has 
made its streets safe for our visitors." 

But indoors, Mr. Mayor! Indoors, 
they are getting killed. end 



Hawk fans start cheering in the stands long before the game (above), and do not slop until every player has left the locker 


afterward. 
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PRICE’S HORSY PREP 


The man made famous by a colt named Carry Back is now enrolling Thoroughbred students at 
his unique school in Florida, where the main campus is a training track but tuition ain't hay 


Not so many years ago the tvaditioniaVists \n Thor- 
oughbred racing thoughttheycould teach irreverent 
Jack Price a thing or two about training a racehorse 
named Carry Back. But Jack paid them no mind, 
managed the horse himself and ended up winning 
the Kentucky Derby and $1,241,165 with his colt. 
Now Price has used his winnings and his experience 
to build an unprecedented training establishment 
in the lush limestone country around Ocala. Fla. 
Its full name is Dorchester Equine Preparatory 
School, and for $3,600 Headmaster Price will tu- 
tor your Thoroughbred for 12 months, giving him 
more individual attention than a teen-ager gets 
at Groton— where, incidentally, tuition is $2,300. 
Price believes in working with a colt from the time 
he is born instead of waiting a year and a half, 
when he would normally begin his regular training. 
■'You wouldn't neglect a boy until he was 14 and 
then expect him to shape up perfectly,” he says. 


In his Headmaster's Study. Jach Price dictates monthly reports to 
be sent to the "parents" of each "student.'' Dorchester's Tillies 
live in Regret Hall, and the colts, naturally, in Carry Back Hall. 

Chief Instructor Leonard Hale {far left) makes colts gallop four 
abreast before standing them in a row and riding through them 
in a series of figure eights to teach them patience and manners. 



CONTINUCO 



Pric^ got the idea for this uphill turf course when he took Carry Back 
to Pans lor the Pnx de I'Arc de Tnomphe in 1962. He named it, 
aptly. Petite Chantilly, after the ma^ificent French training, g/ounds. 


A camera on the ceiling keeps a minute-by-minute watch over a mare 
in foal in one of the four spacious stalls in the Maternity Ward. The 
■mage is relayed to the headmaster's office by closed-circuit television. 
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Florida’s beneficent climate undoubtedly helps pro- 
duce durable horses, but Dorchester Prep gives the 
weather an assist. Each student is under day-to-day 
observation by a team of specialists. Tuition covers 
bimonthly X rays, and reports sent to owners in- 
clude a photograph, data on weight and height and 
complete blood analyses and parasite tests. Cardio- 
grams are taken to spot heart defects before a colt 
is subjected to rigorous training. Much of the edu- 
cating procedure is standard at other Thorough bred 
farms, but there is one major difference: at Dor- 
chester the students get their sunshine in the morn- 
ing and train in the early afternoon, which, after all. 
is when they will race. At other farms they train at 
dawn and often spend 23 hours a day in their stalls. 
"You may not have a runner," says Jack Price, 'but 
our method of training at Dorchester Prep must de- 
velop a sounder and better-educated racehorse," 



At graduation ceremonies students are worked the "wrong" way around 
the training track to show their unusual versatility at changing leads on 
the turrrs Even galloping al such close quarters all were well-mannered. 
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Alter completing the 12-monlh Dorchester course and demonstrating 
their newly acquired skills, students receive their diplomas. Then proud 
owners and Iheir friends, join the Prices at a Graduation Day lunch. 
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In his most trying year Lightweight Champion Carlos Ortiz wept when 
he won (above), nightclubbed when he lost and would have had no 
chance to do either but for the wiles of Honest Bill by MARK KRAM 

CARLOS AND 
THE KING OF CON 


J usl look al him." \\liispercd Trank- 
ic. a Icrrcilikc. lonesome hunter 
from ['-scrywhere. "l-roni the waist down 
he. . . He slopped for a moment. 
Yes. he seemed to he thinking, he should 
preface his criiiqiic. lie should mention 
that I rankle IX-I Rios is a hrilliunl peda- 
gogue of the sport of hosing, an apostle 
of IVterlhe Hermit in Holl>wood. a his- 
torian of the occult blessed with a fright- 
ening gift of I SP. a Somehods. "As I 
was sayin'." he continued, his eyes fol- 
lowing Carlos Ortiz in a training ring 
111 San Juan. Puerto Rico, "look al him. 
He's had it! I had a lighter like him 
once. .All the high life went to his legs. 
He ends up an iceman in Clcscland. 
I hcre goes another iceman." 

Two nights later in San Juan's Hiram 
BiiUorn Stadium. I rankic. who was sup- 
posed to be hustling popcorn, was squat- 
ting like an African sculpture at ring- 
side. his arms hugging his basket, his 
eves evpressing a private pain. After the 
ninth round, by which point it was ob- 
vious Ortiz would win. I rankie jumped 
to his feel, dropped his basket and faded 
like the shadow he is. He could not bear 
to look inside himself and see Nobodv. 
could not bear to think that Ortiz was 
a Somebody still. Sis more rounds and 
Carlos Ortiz, who had lost the light- 
weight championship of the world half 
a year before to Panama's Ismael l-u- 
guna. had won it back. But only a few 
knew how close I rankie had come to 
being right, how near Ortiz had come to 
stepping through the g.Tle that leads to 
I raiikic’s world, one where everybody 
had been somew here and had been some- 
thing, w ith the emphasis on the luulhvvii. 
Nineteen sixly-livc had been a tryingyear 
for Ortiz, and if he caused a lot of the 
trials himself, that docs not make him 
exactly unique among humankind. 

f or the year and a half preceding the 
San Juan bout in November. Ortiz had 
been a lighter who was 4 o'clcKk in the 
morning in his legs. He loathed the cruel, 
ascetic routine of pain, and he confused 
excess with living in the grand style. 
Now, after winning the title back, he sal 
alone in his eerily silent dressing room. 
His heaif was buried in his arms. Out- 
side. the people were singing his name, 
but not even this could reach him. 

Finally he stood up. his eyes red and 
wet, took a drink of brandy and said, 
"lixcuse me. gentlemen. I was just think- 


ing." or whal no one a^ked. His es- 
tranged ife? The bars he had leaned on? 
The inflating drisci that came with the 
drinks? V\hat it \%as to he a champion 
again? The sweet words fell on him and. 
smiling, he caught them without com- 
ment. Me was a lighter once more. Or 
was lie? Nobod\ could or can be sure, 
because nobody knows Carlos Ortiz — 
the tighter or the man. 

Since w inning the title from Joe Brow n 
in l.as N'egas in 1^62. Ortiz, has been the 
most active champion in boxing, hut he 
remains an anonvnious tigure in this 
country, mainly because it has been four 
years since he last fought in Madison 
Square Oarden. L ntil recently his man- 
ager. Honest Bill Daly, who is contro- 
versial and often accused of behavior be- 
fitting a boxing manager, has not been 
in rapport with the Ciarden, But if Or- 
tiz' absence from New York constricted 
the exposure of his name it hardly both- 
ered him tinancially. He and Daly went 
where the cash was: Tokyo. Manila. 
Rome, t.ondon. Milan. San Juan. I’an- 
ama City, all the places where a light- 
weight champion is still an attraction. .As 
a result, he made more money than any 
other champion, excluding the heavy- 
weight. ■’Yeah." says a friend, "but w hat 
still bugs him is that nobody knows 
his name." To this Oriiz says: "\S'ho 
cares? I'm more of an international 
champion than anybody. I've been a 
damn good fighter." 

His appraisal of himself is hardly ex- 
aggerated. Although he is only 5 feet 7. 
he is a big lightweight. His body is mus- 
cular. and his forearms are shaped like 
beer bottles. He is a slick package of con- 
trolled fury and probably the most com- 
plete lighter around. His left hook is not 
as punishing as it should be. but his left 
jab is crisp and jolting, and on the in- 
side his right hand to the kidney is cruel 
and constant. Me can also lead and coun- 
ter. a talent rarely seen these days. "On 
the ropes, in a corner, in the middle, he 
can do it all." says Only. "He's a primi- 
tive- when he wants to be." This is what 
is visible of Ortiz the fighter. 'Ihe part 
of him that throws or does not throw 
all of his splendid skills into motion is 
not so easily visible. "The body, the in- 
stincts arc somehow there." said a Puer- 
to Rican friend, "but the heart is not. 
The question is: How long can a btidy 
go without desire?" 


•Always, in the literature of the ring, 
the fighter is a naiv e soul w ho is ravaged 
by men who slobber over cigars, have 
piggish eyes and gravy stains on thcT 
ties. Neither Ortiz nor Oaly can be cat- 
egorized so simply. Daly believes a tight- 
er should just fight, not think. Daly will 
do the thinking and tiie talking, and if 
the lighter listens and is good enough 
and diKs not open (or close} nightclubs, 
chances arc he will not end up a ragged 
ghost peddling old triumphs in an arena 
lobby . 

Ortiz, suppressing his innately rebel- 
lious nature, followed the maxims of the 
book of Daly reverently for a time. But 
now. at ;!19 and after 10 years in the ring. 
Ortiz feels he no longer needs boxing. 
The ritual of training bores him. and Ins 
body does not slip into condition as 
easily as it used to, Indeed, he finds it 
dilTieull to think of boxing anymore, 
and when pressed to discuss it he sounds 
bored and matter-of-fact. He prefers to 
talk about the Tropicoro. the immense 
and ornate nightclub he opened rcccnl- 
Iv in The Bronx. He enjoys explaining 
the club’s decor, its service and how he 
helped with the plans for its consirue- 
tion. He becomes quite annoyed when 
someone implies that maybe, just may- 
be. the place will be a warehouse in two 
years. "Look at the crowd." he say.s. 
moving through the tables, shaking 


hands and smiling at the recognition: 
"Hey. champ!" "How you been. champ?" 
"Some place, champ." "'Vhis place is go- 
ing great." he says, forgetting the day 
when once again there will be an "ex" 
in front of his name. He looks upon the 
club as an annuity. There is no doubt in 
his mind that his invcslinent - S77.0(K) in 
cash is one that will guarantee his fu- 
ture. sparing him any ignominious end. 
He does not. he says, intend to become 
fodder for a nightclub comic or a setup 
for a hotfoot in some dirty gym. "May- 
be he won't." says one boxing man. "but 
lie sure as hell is giving it a good try." 
Ortiz smiles at such comments, and an- 
swers. "O.k. But how come I’m the 
champion again?" 

Orlizknowsliow come. Heknowxthal 
if he had been under any manager other 
than Bill Daly he would never have gotten 
that return bout with l.aguna. He knows 
that Bill l>aly is a big part of what hap- 
pened in ihisstrangeyearofCarlosOrtiz- 

Daly IS ibe last of the oldtimc fight 
managers, and he moves in the style of 
Doe Kearns, which is to .say he has the 
natural manner of a conspirator. He 
asks for the time of day the way Nero 
iiiighl ask for a match. He is not par- 
ticularly fond of being called Honest 
Bill, a name given him many years ago 
because he used to begin every sentence 
with, "Now. let's be honest about this," 
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or perhaps — as some claim— because he 
never stole a boxcar. "Just cal! him The 
Squire."* says A1 Braverman. his aide. 
"Me lives in the country." But it does 
not matter what Daly is called. All \ou 
have to do is look at him and you can 
tell he is C. Larceny W hipsnadc roaming 
the midway of the slate fair, his head 
crowned with a top hat and his hand 
twirling a cane. Ah. yes. the Panamanians 
were made for Daly. 

Honest Bill went to Panama last .•\pril 
with his Lavender Hill MobofOrti/. Bra- 
verman and Teddy Bentham. The plan 
was carefully laid out. Daly and Braver- 
man. the troubleshooter, would see to it 
that the Panamanians did not try to steal 
the title for Laguna. Bentham. the always 
suspicious trainer, would be sure that 
Ortiz did not steal away into the night. 
All agreed that the light would be an 
easy touch, especially in view of Daly's 
master stroke. Somehow he had per- 
suaded the Panamanians to allow him to 
bring his own referee and judge. This 
logical defensive ploy caused some out- 
cry. "We couldn't let 'em Just rob us of 
the title." explained Dalv.The Panamani- 
ans finally decided they woud like to 
have something going for them. too. 
They asked that their doctor be given the 
authority to stop the light. "No." insist- 
ed Daly, "the referee will be the only one 
to slop the tight." ITom then on all that 
Daly had to worry about was the victo- 
ry celebration. This. too. he planned. 
At poolside the day after the light there 
would be fresh pineapple drinks, rum 
punch and the sound of marimbas. 

Daly was being quite himself, but Or- 
tiz was not. He looked dull in training, 
and he snapped back at the emotional, 
insulting Panama mob that watched him 
work every day. Out of perversity he in- 
sisted that Daly go into training, too. 
VN hen in Ortiz" company Daly could not 
drink or smoke cigars. The ultimate im- 
position came one day at his hotel bar. 
^\'hilc he and Ortiz were at a table Daly 
turned his head for a moment, and the 
fighter hid the bowls of peanuts and po- 
tato chips. "Hell. Carlos,"* complained 
Daly, "I like peanuts." Nevertheless, 
when Carlos was looking on. Daly ad- 
hered to his lighter's requests. "I want- 
ed to keep him happy." said Bill. But Or- 
tiz was hardly happy. "He was think- 
ing of all that dough he's got tied up in 
that nightclub." said one of his aides. 
"That's where he wanted to be." Was 
he ready by the day of the fight? "Who 


knows." says the aide. "He had been a 
bad boy for a long time." 

This first Laguna-Ortiz fight is best 
remembered for the fact that not only 
was Laguna ready for Ortiz, so was the 
whole country of Panama. A bellicose 
crowd of 20.000 showed up. So. for- 
tunately. did .100 National Guardsmen 
carrying guns, tear gas and nightsticks. 
Braverman remembers saying. "If it's 
close and Carlos wins it. we're done for." 

"Calm down, m'boy. It won't be 
close." Daly answered, and he was right. 
The tight was not close, because Laguna, 
w ith Hashing hands and stunning speed, 
did every thing but dump Ortiz in Daly's 
lap. It soon seemed evident that Daly 
would leave Panama with ample loot — 
but no title. Or would he?The Panaman- 
ian Judge ruled heavily for Laguna. 
Then the .\merican judge— Daly's Judge 
— gave the light to Ortiz. The fans started 
to rumble out of the stands. The Guards- 
men restrained them. Lrustrated. they 
booed for live minutes, and then bc- 
ca me st rangely quiet. The referee- Duly 's 
referee- was being encouraged to make 
his decision. I nmoved by a chance to 
display both loyalty and high valor, he 
decided instead on accuracy and discre- 
tion. He ruled that Laguna had vvon de- 
cisively. The crowd swept toward the 
ring. Most of them tried to climb into it. 
and the rest looked for the American 
Judge, but he had been plucked from 
ringside by the secret police and moved 
from car to car until he was safely in 
his hotel room. Back in the dressing 
room, where the referee was throwing 
up. Ortiz answered the silence by saying. 
"So 1 lose a fight." He then left quickly, 
without bothering to change his clothes. 

Ortiz had made a lot of money in Pan- 
ama. but it had cost him more than Just 
the championship. The respect of the 
Puerto Ricans, vv hich he had always had 
and which he valued greatly, was fading 
rapidly. "The people here." said a San 
Juan reporter later, "were convinced that 
he had become an arrogant playboy." 
The consensus in New York as well as 
Puerto Rico was that Ortiz was through. 
Ortiz reacted by running away. He split 
with his wife and went on a gambling 
spree. Daly did not hear from him for 
months. Then one day Ortiz called and 
asked Daly if he could possibly get a re- 
match with Laguna. 

Convinced that once again Ortiz felt 
like lighting — "He could finally see him- 
self becoming a street guy. a bum," said 


a friend — Daly Hew to Panama. The 
Panamanians were understandably re- 
luctant to deal with him again, hut they 
made the mistake of letting him talk. 
Daly said something like. "Look, you 
guys have got the best fighter Lve seen 
since Sugar Ray. Ortiz is through. He 
couldn't beat my mother. He's on the 
sauce again, and he's blow n all his mon- 
ey. He Just wants a payday. It'll be a 
cinch fight for l.aguna." The Panamani- 
ans grew more attentive as Daly con- 
tinued with the kind of rhetoric that sells 
Brooklyn Bridges — or canals. Finally 
they told Daly they had signed to defend 
the title against Carlo Hernandez of Ca- 
racas in December. "That's all right," 
said Daly. "You cansliplhisonein. Her- 
nandez is a tough. Ortiz would he a nice 
tune-up for 1 aguna. We'll hold it in San 
Juan and you'll make a million." The 
Panamanians nodded, and then made 
their demands. They wanted S40.000 be- 
fore the fight and the right to name their 
own referee. "Sure, any thing." said Daly. 
"Just sign right here." The Panamanians 
signed, but they apparently did not read 
the small print. The contract did indeed 
say that they could name the referee, but 
it also said that the Puerto Rican Boxing 
Commission was the ultimate judge of 
w ho would or would not referee. Pleased 
so far. Daly fiew to San Juan to find a 
backer. He had no trouble. "I don't care 
how much it costs." said Peter Scrralas. 
the Don 0 rum tycoon. "Just bring the 
title back to Puerto Rico." 

The light was set for November 10. 
and Ortiz trained hard. He boxed 175 
rounds, and he concentrated on follow ing 
Daly's strict instructions not to chase 
after his sparring partners, because he 
must not chase Laguna. 

By the day of the fight Ortiz had only 
one major problem, his weight. He had 
clucked his shadow . Teddy Bentham. one 
night and gone (oa restaurant for a bowl 
of fried rice. At 6 a.m. Daly. Bentham 
and Braverman paced Ortiz* room while 
the tighter skipped rope in the bathroom, 
now a steam room because of the hot 
water running from (he shower. An hour 
later Ortiz was still half a pound over, 
and so back to the bathroom he went. At 
the 9 a.m. weigh-in Daly was not confi- 
dent that Ortiz would make the weight, 
and he decided to do something about 
it. Stationing Braverman — 280 pounds 
wide— in back of him for cover, Daly 
took a position near the scales. When 
Ortiz stepped on the scales Daly reached 
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dimn with his right luind ynd tried to 
hoist Oili/ slighlK up h\ his behind. 
The Panamanians caught him. and they 
screamed in disbelief. Daly retreated. 
Orii/- vMtbout Dalv's help -tinalK did 
make the weight, but ihll lost a few 
pt>iinds in the process. 

Between Ortiz and the Panamanians, 
who were suddenly again insisting that 
they be allowed to use their own refer- 
ee. Daly was iinnersed. a rare ctmdi- 
tion for him. The commission had flown 
in three possible referees. Billy Conn. 
RtH-ky Marciano and Barney Ross, none 
of them known for being Panamanians. 
The t aguna camp balked right up un- 
til two hours before the fight. They said 
they wanted to pull out. so they got an- 
other I>aly speech. "Cjo ahead, but 
you're crazy." said Bill. ’’Orti/ diHisn’t 
liu\e a clianec. You saw him work dow n 
here. He didn't do anything at all, You 
don't bcliesc me. Here's S500" he held 
out the hills— "to bet on Laguna for 
me." The Panamanians looked at tlie 
money, "'tou want more?" yelled Daly. 
•■-M. go gel another S5fK>." I aguna's 
manager did not accept the money hut 
walked away with his friends, all of them 
wasing their hands and talking excited- 
ly . Daly smiled and said. "Now all wc'se 
gotta do is win," 

Two hours later, tlie ahosc concern 
having been disposed of via an easy 15- 
round decision. Clrti/ gulped down tivc 
bottles of beer in 20 minutes and went to 
hear Billy Daniels sing. Meanwhile, the 
Panamanians were arguing with each 
other in the lobby of the C'ondado Beach 
Hotel and Daly was at its Trade W inds 
bar trying out a fresh pineapple drink 
generously laced with rum. He looked 
like an intcrnaticnul jewel thief who had 
just reached Rio. 

"Bill." asked one reporter, "how did 
you ever get the title hack?" 

".Ask them." said I^aly. gesturing to- 
ward the Panamanians. 

"I did." said the reporter. "They say 
they don't know," 

"Is it true. Squire, that Orli/ has Ivccn 
drinking all week?" lie was asked. 

"1 don't know anything about that," 
Daly said. 

"Well, they say lie was drinking and 
gambling until early in the morning all 
week." another repcirier said. 

"I he same answer." replied Daly. 

I atcr. after the reporters left, someone 
asked: ' AV hodiK’s he light nest. Squire?" 

"Himself." said Daly sadly. sno 
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FOOTBALLS BOWL WEEK 


It had been a crazy season of upsets anyhow, so it was only appropriate that 
the New Year’s Day bowl games should have a kind of crazy logic of their own. 
Three perfect-record teams, Michigan State, Arkansas and Nebraska, were 
seekingthe national title, and all three were humiliated. A gutty UCLA defense 
stunned the Spartans and provided the biggest sensation. A huge LSU line 
outblocked Arkansas. These games set the stage for Alabama, behind the 
marvelously accurate passing of Steve Sloan, to plunder Nebraska, suggesting 
in the end that Bear Bryant’s light, fast Crimson Tide was the best of them all 


ROSE BOWL: in practice for the 

Rose Bo^sl game. ouiiAeighed and out- 
manned UCLA defeated hca\il> favored 
Michigan State 14 straight da>s, and 
Coach Tommy Prothro said. ‘*rvc just 
about mesmcrii’cd myself into thinking 
we can win." On the day of the game it- 
self Prothro. a tall Southerner, was the 
perfect portrait of a grimly committed 
man who had keyed his team for a des- 
perate cITort against near-impossible 
odds. "Wc’rc rcad>." he told an inter- 
viewer on the sideline just before the 
kickoff. "We gone try to swarm 'em." 

What followed wa.s almost exactly 
what Prothro promised. The Brums hov- 
ered around Oulfy Daugherty's rangy, 
talented Spartans like gnats, and when 
shadows fell across the field at the end 
the 100.087 exhausted spectators and 
millions more on television had wit- 
nessed the biggesi upset on a bowl week- 
end of memorable upsets. UCLA, un- 
orthodox but undaunted, outplayed the 
Spartans in the first half of the game, 
then tenaciousK defended its 14-poinl 
lead to w in by two points. 

The scarred turf of the Rose Bowl was 
littered with UCLA heroes, for. as Pro- 
ihro admitted later, "If one less person 
had put out one less percent, we would 
have lost." But two joung men stood 
out above the rest, f irst there was De- 
fensive Back Boh Stiles, the plavcr who 
led the Bruins' swarming assault on a 
Michigan State team that had swept past 
10 straight opponents, including this 
same L'C'LA team in their opening game 
of the season. Then there was L’Cl.A 
Quarterback Gary iieban, the miracle- 
working sophomore, who kept the Spar- 


tan defense in total disorder and put both 
Bruin touchdowns on the scoreboard. 

Like a struggling actor trying to be dis- 
covered, Stiles was everywhere. He pa- 
trolled the secondary as if he were as- 
signed to three dilTcrcnl positions, and 
intcrc'epted two pas.ses. He Hashed up to 
the scrimmage line again and again to 
help his eager friends wrestle the churn- 
ing. green-jerseyed Spartan runners to 
the ground inches short of where they 
always needed to go. 

Stiles, a junior transfer from Long 
Beach City College, made the big play 
whenever it was nccessarv — and it got 
more and more necessar> as the game 
progressed. One of his best was a jolting 
tackle on Michigan State Fullback Bob 
Apisa 3 1 seconds from the end. when the 
Spartans were going for a two-point con- 
version that would have provided them 
with a 14- 14 tie and. as it turned out. a 
strong claim to the national champion- 
ship. 

Apisa. who aircadv had sprinted 38 
yards for a fourth-quarter touchdown 
that narrowed UCLA's edge to 14-6, 
took a lateral and started around right 
end. For an instant he seemed to have 
the running room he needed. Then 
UCLA Co-capiain Jim Colletlo. an end. 
got him b> the head. Apisa kept plowing 
— there was stili room. UCl A's fXillas 
(indcr. a linebacker, next got a hand on 
him. but Apisa lurched on toward the 
jellow goal stripe. And then came Stiles. 

N\ ith a force that could be fell not only 
in Westwood \ illage but in Glen Ridge, 
N.J.. Stiles's home town, and Lust Lan- 
sing as well. Stiles, who is 5 feet 9 and 
weighs 175. shot into Apisa like a jet 


on takeoff, burving his head and shoul- 
ders in the big fullback's side. It was the 
hardest blow of the game, and one of the 
most damaging ever inOicted on the Big 
Ten. Apisa crashed two feel shy of the 
end zone, and Bob Stiles had to be re- 
vived and helped off the field to accept 
the most valuable player trophy. 

While Stiles was busy stilling Michi- 
gan State's offense, Behan was plotting 
guerrilla warfare. "Wc decided that it 
was no use tryin' to get at Michigan 
Stale with anything but unorthodox 
tools," said Prothro. "We're gone all the 
way with the bomb. When it's third and 
one. or third and two, don't look for us 
to run for the first dow n." 

Indeed. UCLA played unconventional 
football throughout, employing such 
shenanigans as the onsidc kick (it 
worked), the tackle-eligible pass (it 
worked) and — the key to the Bruins' 
offense a thing called "the shadow 
set" in which I’CLA's two best receivers. 
Split End Kurt Ahenburg and Flanker 
Dick NS itcher. were stationed on the same 
side of the licld. one directly behind the 
other. "With this." said Prothro. "we 
could seep toward our strength. If they 
overshifled, wc could run away from it. 
And if they closed up quickly wc could 
throw long to \\ itcher or Allenburg." 
The shadow set. designed by UCLA As- 
sistant Coach Pepper Rodgers, worked 
just fine. 

. eonlinued 

Out on his feet. UCLA Defensive 
Back Bob Stiles is lifted off the field 
after his last tackle of the afternoon, 
which kept Michigan State from a tie. 
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THE BOWLS conlinuni 

On UCLA’s first oflTensive play Beban faked from the 
shadow and sprinted to the opposite side of the field for 28 
yards. ‘‘That gave us confidence,” said the sophomore, 
‘‘and gave them the hint wc could run on them.” UCLA 
got its first touchdown when a fumbled punt put the Bruins 
in possession at the Spartan five. Beban carried twice from 
the three. He was stopped once, but the second time he 
edged over from the one for the first of the two touchdowns 


he scored. The other also came from only one yard out. 

If Michigan State did not seem bothered too much by 
that first touchdown, it had a right to its confidence. The 
Spartans had trailed six opponents during the regular 
season and always had won. But this time things were 
different. TTie Bruins, unafraid of what State could do 
to them if they failed, promptly pulled their onside kick. 
They won the gamble, had the ball and field position. It was 



Gary Beban (16) has the ball and State's George Webster (90) has Beban a foot shy of the goal. He scored on next play. 


time, they told themselves, for the new alignment agiiin. 

In the huddle Beban called “shadow set Michigan, spread 
left post.” Out went Altenburg and Witcher, split wide. 
Both receivers sprinted deep and crisscrossed, w ith Witcher 
going all the way to the end zone, Altenburg inside him. 
Beban calmly spiraled the ball to Altenburg, running at 
the four-yard line between two defenders. Altenburg fell 
forward to the one, and Beban quickly stabbed through 


for the score. “It was a perfect paiicrn, a perfect throw and 
a great catch." said Prothro. 

But almost everything about the day was perfect for 
Ut l.A, whose players had-, as only collegians do. dedicat- 
ed the game to their families, their school and West Coast 
football. 

"They kept us off balance from the start.” said Daugh- 
erty. a gracious loser. "They forced us into mistakes." 


CONTINUEP 
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COTTON BOWL: a lady whose inten- 
tion undoubtedly was kind wove through the 
balloons and paper hats at the Cotton Bowl New 
Year’s Eve parly and clutched the arm of Arkan- 
sas Coach Frank Broyles. “Frank," she said, 
"you have nothing to worry about tomorrow.” 
meaning the Razorbacks were certain to beat 
Louisiana State for their 23rd straight win. 
"Lady." said Broyles, "that is exactly what wor- 
ries me,” Later, thinking about the mood of the 
game. Broy les said. "LSU is sitting behind a log 
with its 7 3 record. Wc know they’re good, but 
we're having a hard time convincing people.” 

Early in the game, when the Razorbacks drove 
87 yards for a 7-0 lead, largely on the dazzling 
pass catches of End Bobby Crockett, the lady 
and not Broyles appeared to have been right. 
But the Tigers had a game plan, and soon began 
to put it into effect. The place where they could 
beat Arkansas. Coach Charley McClendon rea- 
soned, was on the left side of its big. hard-block- 
ing line. There LSU had Tackle David McCor- 
mick (6 feel 6. 240), Guard Don Ellen (6 feet I. 
225) and Tight End Walt Fillow (6 feet 2, 215), 
and they were capable of blocking straight ahead 
like steamrollers. Moreover. Arkansas' best de- 
fensive lineman, All-America Tackle Lloyd Phil- 
lips. played on the opposite side. The question 
was whether LSU could control the hall long 
enough for Halfback Joe Labruzzo to gel the 
goal lines clearly in focus. LSU could. First, La- 
bruzzo squirted behind McCormick, Ellen and 
Pillow from three yards out to top off an 80- 
yard drive for the touchdown that tied the score 
7 7. Then, as the last few seconds of the first half 
ticked away. Labruzzo banged for five straight 
downs and finally barged over for the winning 
touchdown. In the second half LSU clamped 
double and even triple coverages on Crockett, 
and the Arkansas offense, sputtering on the sore 
arm of Jon Britienum, was far from the smooth 
thing it had been all season. At the game's end 
the Tiger players went into the kind of ritual 
only upsetting teams enjoy, they grabbed a red 
practice jersey with 23 on it (for Arkansas’ ex- 
pected 23 straight) and gleefully shredded it. 


Arkansas End Bobby Crockett {left), making a 
desperate catch on a late rally that failed, could 
not recover the ground lost to LSD's smashing 
Joe Labruzzo (right), who ran for two scores, 
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THE BOWLS continued 


ORANGE BOWL: The games in Dallas and 
Pasadena were over. After a long day of college 
football and a season that began in the heat of 
September, it was left, almost miraculously, to 
the last two teams scheduled to play— Alabama 
and Nebraska— to decide between themseKes 
which should be considered the country's best, If 
one team appeared to have more of an inccntisc, 
and therefore an edge, it was Alabama. In the 
same Orange Bowl exactly a year before, the 
Tide was embarrassed as it now hoped to embar- 
rass unbeaten Nebraska. On that occasion, un- 
defeated and already voted No. I. Alabama 
failed to move the ball the length of a bow tie in 
the last few minutes and lost to Texas 21-17. 

Coach Paul Bryant heard a lot about that 
Texas game in Miami last week as he prepared 
for this year’s Orange Bow l. At the kickoff lunch- 
eon the master of ceremonies pointed out the in- 
credibility of Bear Bryant coaching 30 years and 
not having a play in his repertoire to get over the 
Texas goal. No amount of needling, however, 
could alter the fact that in 1964 the polls had 
closed early, and that Alabama — though a loser — 
was still ranked No. 1. 

This season an overpoweringly simple, reason- 
able alternative was decided on. One of the wire 
services — the Associated Press — announced it 
would hold off its final vote until after the bowl 
games, the bowls being the closest thing to an 
actual play-off of contenders from the various 
sections (Si, Sept. 20). The APalso advised Ala- 
bama to crate up the championship trophy and 

continued 


Steve Sloan, forced by huge, leaping linemen to 
loft ball in high arc. gets off an Alabama pass over 
theoutstretchedarmsof Nebraska’s Walt Barnes. 
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be ready to send it along to the new 
champion. There were three unbeaten 
teams in biml competition and Alabama 
was not one of them. The Alabama pub- 
licity director look the instructions under 
advisement but did not hurry to get the 
crating done. In fact, he ne'er even start- 
ed the job. Any farsighted partisan could 
see that the three unbealcns — Michigan 
Stale. Arkansas and Nebraska — would 
not survive the day and bv natural acces- 
sion once-beaten, fourth-ranked Ala- 
bama would again wind up at the lop. 

It happened just that stunningly. On a 
glittering, perfectly .splendid New Year's 
night the team that could not make si\ 
inches to beat Texas made 512 yards to 
beat Nebraska 39-28. The Crimson Tide 
poured into the crannies of Nebraska's 
pass defense as Quarterback Steve Sloan 
took an exacting toll, spearheading a 
17-point rush in the second quarter that 
left Nebraska forever in a rut. 

Afterward, locked with his team in the 
Alabama dressing room. Bear Bryant 
jumped up on a bench and said. “I don't 
know how you'll end up in the polls, 
but with me you're definitely No. 1." 
Nebraska’s Bob Dcvancy conceded at 
least that. The Alabama olTense, he said, 
was "probably the best I have ever seen." 

In the week of the game. Dcvancy sat 
in the home of a friend and discussed the 
contingencies of this classic match — his 
big slugger of an olTcnsc against the cun- 
ning and dash of the smaller, tougher 
Bryant team. Much had been said about 
the overwhelming advantage in si/e that 
Nebraska would have. What vvas being 
overlooked, Dcvancy agreed, was that 
Alabama never really has a very big team 
and that he doubled if ho could mutch 
the Tide’s speed and quickness. He said 
he would rather play a team "like Har- 
vard. or somebody of that nature." Mi- 
ami was a place for fun, he said, "but 
1 can't say I'm having a good time be- 
cause I'm loo nervous." 

As it turned out. Nebraska scored 
more points on Alabama than has any 
other team in Bryant's eight years at the 
school. Three of its louchdow ns came by 
passing, a shocking development, since 
Nebraska is not supposed to have a pass- 
ing attack. Dcvancy once pointed out 
that his team threw just enough to amuse 

Sure-fingered Alabama Flanker Ray 
Perkins, who consistently outsprinted 
Nebraska secondary, grabs an over- 
the-head Sloan pass for a long gain. 


the student body, but against Alabama's 
stunting defenders the only consistent 
means of travel turned out to be via 
Quarterback Bob C'hurehich's arm. In 
all. Nebraska totaled 378 yards. 

But what is the use of scoring 28 points 
when the other team scores 39? The lit- 
tle giants that operate in the Alabama 
line move people. It was inconceivable, 
perhaps, that Center Paul Crane, at 191 
pounds, could handle Nebraska's mid- 
dle guard. 239-pound NVavnc Meylan. 
considered by Alabama coaches to be 
the best of the Nebraska linemen, but 
Crane did it with regularity. Not with 
brute force, by any means. Alabama line- 
men block at line angles, aiming for the 
outside of a knee or a piece of a hip. 
They seldom trap, but double-team of- 
ten. It is not likely that anyone who 
has ever been greeted simultaneously by 
Fnd Wayne Cook and Tackle Cecil Dow- 
dy would doubt the effectiveness of the 
double-team. Nor will Walt Barnes, the 
252-pound All-America tackle, soon for- 
get being gored by Dowdy at the iwo- 
yard line and then slammed on his buck 
into the end zone bv the atavistic rush 
of Fullback Steve Bowman, scoring the 
final Alabama touchdown. 

But. more important. Alabama line- 
men use the impetus of a charging op- 
ponent to turn him away from the play. 
The hole, therefore, might change in a 
flicker, and the Alabama bucks — Bow- 
man. Ike Kelley and Frank Canterbury 
— are excellent at cutting back to take 
advantage. They outrushed Nebraska, 
the rushing team, 222 yards to 145. and 
then Alabama threw everything at Ne- 
braska. including three tackle-eligible 
passes to a former fullback. Jerry Dun- 
can. Three times Bryant ordered onside 
kicks after touchdowns, and twice Ala- 
bama successfully recovered. 

The magnificence of the Alabama of- 
fense, of course, is in its passing game, 
and that means Quarterback Sloan and 
half a dozen excellent receivers. Sloan 
wound up on the religious pages of the 
Miami newspapers as often as he did on 
the sports pages in the days preceding 
the game, for he is an active worker in 
the Fellowship of Christian Athletes. 
Nebraska's Freeman VN'hile was much 
impressed when he got to know Sloan 
and said he couldn't imagine getting 
mad at him. 

Well, you don't have to get mad at 
Sloan to be beaten by him. Almost def- 
erentially he has gone about wiping out 


Joe Numaih’s Alabama passing records: 
he had 20 completions for 296 yards, 
despite having to throw in the face of a 
persistent Nebraska rush and despite play- 
ing from the second quarter on w ith torn 
cartilages in his right side. Weeb tw- 
hank of the New York Jets put in a 
frantic call to the Orange Bowl press 
box at the half to make sure Sloan got 
a message: "Please don't sign anything 
with anybody until wc have a chance 
to talk to you." 

Sloan was brilliant. With Nebraska's 
huge linemen always on the verge of 
sending him to an early grave, he adapted 
by rising on his toes and cocking his 
arm farther back, over his helmet rather 
than at his car. Unable to follow through 
completely, he letuled to loft the ball, 
but when he did so the astoundiiigly 
quick Alabama receivers almost always 
were there, curling back or stretching 
out to make the catch. 

Most of the stretching and the lunging 
and the curling and the diving was done 
by Ray Perkins, the flanker back who 
has three holes in his head. As a freshman 
Perkins suflered a severe concussion and 
had to be drilled to relieve blood clots. 
He does not wear a steel plate as the 
story goes, but the holes are there, all 
right, and if he did not want so badly 
to play for Alabama he would have been 
allowed to continue on in school with- 
out doing so. Perkins is known around 
Tuscaloosa as a great man with his 
hands. He painted Assistant C oach Dude 
Hennessey’s house, he rebuilt Coach 
Ken Meyer's washing machine and he is 
frequently called on by Coach Howard 
Schnellenberger to keep Schncllcnherg- 
cr's car running. But what Perkins does 
best with his hands is catch passes. He 
caught 10 against Nebraska for 159 
yards, including two for touchdowns. 

Possibly the only thing more spectacu- 
lar than Perkins' touchdown catches was 
the chain reaction they set off in the Or- 
ange Bowl’s cast end zone. Touchdowns 
there were the signals for soaring rockets 
and Roman candles, lighting up the 
Miami sky. and when somebody kicked 
an extra point or a field goal into the 
fountam-and-garden area behind the 
end zone two lovely things in bathing 
suits — the color of the suits was described 
as navel orange — went wading delicately 
after them. It always took both of them 
to bring the bailout. To have all that and 
the Alabama offense too was really hav- 
ing all that heaven should allow. end 
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TRADITION SPROUTS 
IN A CORNFIELD 


Out on the wide Nebraska prairie a famous refugee from the Big Ten 
basketbail wars is helping to build a brand-new coiiege, compiete with 
teams, songs, cheerleaders and instant spirit by GERALD HOLLAND 


L et those followers of hig-tiinc colie- 
■ giaie basketball who have been won- 
dering whatever happened to l\>rddy 
Anderson wonder no longer, The former 
coach at Drake and Bradley and w inner 
of a Big Ten championship at Michigan 
State may here be observed making his 
way through a field of corn. 1 orddy is 
not lost — that licid of corn is destined 
to become part of the 275-acre campus 
of brand-new Hiram Scott C ollege on 
the outskirts of ScottsblulT. Neb., a 
brisk and tidy town of 20,(XX) in the 
heart of the North Platte River Valley, 
hard by the old Oregon Trail. 23 miles 
from the Wyoming border and 40 min- 
utes bv air from Denver. 

Somewhere in the cornfield that Tord- 
dy Anderson is exploring is Hiram. Scott's 
first permanent unit, a dormitory built 
around a quadrangle and housing 3S6 
of the college's 525 charter stuvlents who 
were on hand for the opening classes on 
Oct. II. Kventually where the tall corn 
now grows there will he student centers, 
scieitce and social science centers, an ad- 
miinstrativm building, chapel, auditori- 
um. dining halls and a library. Mean- 
while. Hiram Scott (which was still in 
the talking stage up to a year ago) is 
holdingclassesand operating administra- 
tion otlices all along Broadway in down- 
town Scoltshluff in ofVice buildings, in 
oncc-vacant stores, up over still-vacant 
stores, in a movie theater and in the Na- 
tional Ciiiard .Armory. The basketball 
and wrestling teams work out in the new 
field house of the high school in the 
neighboring town of Ciering. Back in 


Scoltshluff, in a spacious second-floor 
suite with a big window, a choice loca- 
tion right next to Sears, is the otlice of 
the athletic director, head basketball 
coach and director of student alTairs — 
all of whom happen to be horrest A. 
(Korddy) Anderson. I'he hip. sophisti- 
cated. dapper F^trddy — lecturer, world 
traveler, bon vivant — seems completely 
at home in this environment. 

How did forddy .Anderson ever find 
his way from the great campus of Michi- 
gan Stale, with its 35.0(X) students, to 
Hiram .Scott, whose entire student body 
could be squeezed into Athletic Director 
Biggie .Munn's big oftice back in bast 
l.ansing? 

“Well, first of all." Korddy was saying 
over coffee in a Broadway drugstore 
booth, “One day last April 1 was called 
in by Biggie, scaled in a chair facing 
his framed certificates naming him as 
an ,AII-.America.C oachofthe Vear. mem- 
ber of the Hall of Fame -among others 
and informed that there would be some 
changes made in the basket hallsitiiation. 
In other words. I was canned. Now. 
frankly. 1 was surprised. There was 
good reason for canning me after sev- 
eral bad seasons, but I expected to gel 
the bad news near the end of the season 
or immediately after viur tinal game. 
When a month passed. I thought may- 
be 1 was to be given afiothcr chance, 
because our recruiting had been giving 
very well. 

"I certainly do not have any serious 
resentment against Biggie personally. I 
know that he was merely expressing a 



consensus of opinion among those on 
high. Michigan Stale doesn't like losers 
any more than any other big university. 
As a matter of fact, as far as Biggie was 
concerned, he had frequently given me 
encouragement. I recall that when we 
won the Big Ten a luncheon was held 
at the f Iks Club in t.ansing. and I was 
presented with a framed citation from 
the Michigan Slate Alumni Association. 
Biggie was silling next to me. and as 1 
brought the citation back to the table he 
looked at it and patted me on the back. 
'That's a nice little certificate.' he said. 
'Of course, the one they gave me would 
make yoilrs look like a postage stamp. 
But keep up the good work.' " 

Korddy took a sip of coffee and ac- 
knowledged greetings from a group of 
passing students. ".As forgetting the bad 
news from Biggie." he went on. “al- 
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though ihcrc ^^cre I'lhcrs \\h<i agreed 
\%ilh him aboui nn ii^clulncss io Vtielii- 
gan Stale. I sometimeK think that I dr«i\e 
the final nail in m> in\n etillin at a meet- 
ing of the entire et'aehing sialT iluii had 
been called b> Biggie He had a com- 
plaint about coaches who ran arouiul 
making speeches and going to clinics and 
accepting honors of one kind or ani*lh- 
er. His main target was plainly DulFs 
Daugheris. l)ull\ linalK said, ''rhe 
speeches I make olT season are done on 
m> own time. Biggie. I'm supposed to 
be olf on weekends after football, and I 
think I base a right to talk w here I please.' 
Biggie didn't agree. N\ell. now here I 
was. m\ job hanging b\ a thread. But 
this was a chance I couldn't resist. ‘Big- 
gie.' I said, poitiimg to DiilTs. ‘tliis 
Irishman has done more for Micliigan 
•Stale than ain 10 men in its histtus. I 


don't think >ou'\e got any right to hu- 
miliate him before his assistants and the 
resi of the coaches.' 

“Biggie got red in the face, but he 
ignored m\ remarks. I aler. after the 
meeting, assistant coaches crowded 
around, slapping me on the back, com- 
plimenting me on ms ‘guts' for sass- 
ing the famous Biggie Munn right out in 
front of every body." 

I orddy shook hts head and smiled. 
“I aler I was reminded of the old story 
about the cop who had a choice heal in 
the city and suddenly was banished to 
the sticks during the dead of winter. He 
was sent to a district where the streets 
weren't e\on pased and ilicre wasn't a 
house in sight One day some of his old 
friends on the foree drove out to see him. 
I hey found him slapping his arms around 
his chest and blowing on his freezing 


fingers. His friends had come to cheer 
him up. ‘Pal.' they said, 'we lusl wanted 
you to know that the boys at headquar- 
ters are -Still talking about the way you 
chewed out the sergeant-' '' 

J or all of that. I orddy .Anderssui 
might have stayed on at Michigan Stale 
indefinitely because he had tenure as an 
associate professor. He pul in his lime, 
after turning in his whistle, by going 
on some recruiting trips for ihe new 
basketball coach, his friend and onetime 
assistant John Heningion He was not 
being presumptuous in especimg that a 
coaching offer would come along in time 
(although the 1965 66 jobs were already 
tilled), because his overall record was 
excellent, he liad developed seven .Ml- 
Americas, wriiien two standard basket- 
ball insirueiional books and cvmducied 
hundreds of coaching clinics all over the 
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U.S. and in Japan and the Philippines. 

As it happened, the lirsi call came from 
an old friend of I'orddy's Bradley Uni- 
\ersity days. I>r. Anthony Marinaccio. 
a distinguished educator whose four de- 
grees include an M-.A. from Ohio Slate 
and a Ph.l>. from Yale. Dr. Marinaccio. 
an eloquent and persuasive speaker be- 
fore large audiences, across his desk or 
on the telephone, was brimming o\cr 
with enthusiasm. He told I orddy all 
about Hiram Scott, of which he had been 
named the first president. He said this 
was a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to 
be in on the birth and desclopmeni of a 
four-year liberal arts college of the kind 
that was needed in just such areas as 
western Nebraska. He said that, all 
around the country. 100.000 qualilied 
students would not be able to get into 
college this academic year. He promised 
that Hiram Scott would have 1.000 stu- 
dents next year. 5.000 m fise years and 
a complete campus long before that. He 
said that l-orddy Anderson was just the 
kind of athletic director and coach he 
was looking for. and would l orddy just 
agree to come on out and see what was 
being accomplished? ■'Tony." said An- 
derson. "ril come out and look around 
on one condition." 

"Name it!" cried Dr, Marinaccio. 

"Just answer me this," said lorddy. 
"VN here is Scoltshluir.’" 

He was told to fly to Denser and 
switch to 1 ronticr Airlines, whtrsc jet- 
props make the 40-minute llight. Arriv- 
ing on the scene. Anderson breathed 
deeply of the clean, high-altitude air. 
met the Ux;ai business leaders and the 
farmers and ranchers w ho had subscribed 
to the first building fund and the mem- 
bers of an impressive faculty (who arc 
sometimes harder to lind than basket- 
ball and football players), took a bow 
at Rotary and other civic groups and in 
the evenings sampled l he steaks for which 
the area is fanu>us. (ScotishlulT’s pros- 
perity has been built on beef, beans and 
sugar beets. ) 

I orddy absorbed great quantities of 
historical lore as he was whisked around 
through \\ ildcai Hills and up to the top 
of Scons BlutV (now a national monu- 
ment >. which commands a breathtaking 
view of the tablelands below. He in- 
spected what local people like to think 
are the ruts made by wagon trains on 
the old Oregon Trail. He learned that 
Hiram Scott himself was an obscure fur 
trader who fell ill and was left to die by 


fellow traders in the shadow of the bluff 
that bears his name. 

F-'orddy .Anderson caught the fever. 
He signed on and moved his family- - 
his wife Pat. son. ) orrest Jr.. 14. who 
is called Frosty, his daughters. Con- 
stance. 20. and Tracey. 6. His daughter 
Barbara. 17. is attending Grand Valley 
Slate College in Grand Rapids. Mich. 
The move west caused Forddy Ander- 
son absolutely no financial pain. He 
found an ideal, brand-new house facing 
one of the town's three golf courses and 
converted the house from a split-level 
to a three-level. Dick Kramer, the Pon- 
liac-Cadillac dealer, immediately signed 
him up for a weekly television program 
and presented him with a crcam-colorcd 
Catalina eonvcriihle. 

Forddy seems to know everybody 
along Broadway, he is in great demand 
as a speaker and his audiences delight in 
his account of adventures at Michigan 
Stale- none of which (as he tells of 


them) reflect any particular credit on 
himself. For instance, speaking before 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently. he said; 

"Sometimes a coach can’t do any tiling 
right. I remember once my team was 
losing 78-77 with seven seconds left 
to play, and one of my boys was fouled. 

I called time out and talked to the boy. 
Now look,' I said, 'you make this shot 
a do/cn limes a day in practice. Take 
your lime. You’ll sink the shot, we’ll 
win and I’ll give you the game ball.' 

"The boy didn't even hit the back- 
board. A few days later 1 received an 
anonymous letter from Detroit. It said: 
"You contemptible cur. You should be 
barred from basketball for life. Why did 
you call a lime out and get ihui boy all 
tensed up? You should have let Idni 
shoot while lie was hot. You bum.' 

"Some of you may remember that 
same situation came up in the NCAA 
scmilinals of 1957. Michigan State was 
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leading North Carolina 64-62 with 1 1 
seconds to go in the first overtime peri- 
od. One ofour boys was fouled. You could 
hear a pin drop as he shot the free throw. 
If he made it we'd surely be in the linals.” 

At this point, Forddy usually takes 
a sip of water. Then he goes on. "It 
bounced off the rim. Carolina scored, 
and we linally lost in three overtimes. 
The following week I got another anony- 
mous letter from Detroit. It said: 'You 
miserable jerk. You ought to be run out 
of coaching. Why didn't you call a time 
out when that boy was fouled and give 
him a chance to calm down'.’ Idiot!' " 

Naturally, Forddy Anderson's prin- 
cipal interest these days is the basketball 
team, which has a 15-game schedule 
with small colleges in Iowa, Colorado. 
Wyoming and Nebraska, six played at 
home in the Gcring High field house. 
He is bringing to Hiram Scott the same 
brand of intensive coaching that won 
him his reputation at Drake. Bradley 
and Michigan State. At 46. he can still 
dribble down the court and challenge his 
players to get the ball away from him. 
He tape-records detailed reports on ev- 
ery practice session, has his assistant. 
Tom Rollcfson from Lake Forest, Ml., 
keep charts on every game, even intra- 
squad competitions. Rollcfson did most 
of the actual recruiting for this year's 
team (except for three buys that Forddy 
brought along from East Lansing), and 
■ he result is a 20-mun squad of young 
giants, some of whom look and per- 
form like veterans of the basketball wars. 
Many have impressive high school and 
AAL) backgrounds, and the guess is 
that they had difficulty maintaining 
scholastic standings or were unable to 
qualify for admission to eastern colleges. 

Hiram Scott offers such students ev- 
ery possible aid in winning a diploma. 
It is operating under the trimester sys- 
tem. with the school year divided into 
three sections, each the length of a con- 
ventional semester. Students will be fur- 
ther aided by the "team" teaching sys- 
tem, each team including a professor to 
lecture and prepare the material for the 
course, an instructor to lead analysis and 
discussion with the class, and a tutor to 
work with slower students. Under the tri- 
mester system a hard-working student 
can complete the four-year course in two 
and two-thirds years. 

Because of the speed with which Hiram 
Scott cleared enough of its cornfield to 
put up a dormitory and at the same 


time buy a hotel and lease downtown 
olliccs, it has been called an "instant 
college." The student body is. mean- 
while, establishing ■ instant traditions." 
Time and again, at convocations in the 
movie theater, students will be heard 
to assert. "Wc'vc got to remember 
that what wc decide here today will af- 
fect not just us but maybe 10.000 stu- 
dents who will be on campus 10 years 
from now." 

Forddy Anderson presides over many 
of these convocations, one of which was 
called to select a nickname for the ath- 
letic teams and a mascot for the school, 
A preliminary committee had rcdviccd a 
score of student suggestions to just three, 
and the question before the movie house 
was: "Shall Hiram Scott learns be called 
‘The Hunters' or 'The Scotties' or ‘The 
Scotts'?" A standing vote overwhelming- 
ly favored "Scotts." This naturally led to 
the suggestion of a Scottish terrier as mas- 
cot. There were immediate objections. 

"A Scottish terrier is a little dog." one 
student said. "It would be all right now 
while Hiram Scott is a small school, but 
what about the lime when we've got 
20.000 students? Wouldn't they want 
some kind of mascot a little more fero- 
cious than a Scottish terrier'?" 

This was batted around until l-orddy 
Anderson reached into his bag of pop- 
rally rousers and declared: "Remember, 
students, it's not the size of the dog in 
the nghl. it's the size of the figlii in the 
dog'.’’ Objectors slumped in their scats, 
and the Scottish terrier was promptly 
adopted as mascot. In the ensuing en- 
thusiasm for the new Scoitsbluff Scons, 
the boys and girls sang the alma mater, 
which was written by Professor Marvin 
Gcnuchi before the first students had 
arrived. The song reflects the prevailing 
optimism at Hiram Scott (note reference 
to "stalely portals" in the verse), and 
it has a melody that is in the great 
tradition of alma mater songs. It goes 
like this: 

Amid Kill prairie grasslands. 

Beside the sandy Platte, 

And in the shadow of Scotts Bluff, 

Our Alma Mater stands. 

Her stately portals rise on high. 

Her standards reach the sky: 

Though we he gone fur, far away. 

Her spirit's ever nigh. 
chorus: 

Hiram Scott, Hiram Scott, 

We pledge our iove to thee. 


W'e pledge our licart.s, we pledge our 
minds. 

To dear old H.S.C. 

Hi>iiiri Scoff, Hiram Scoff. 

The blue, the white, the gold. 

There is no other one like thee. 

Our dear old H.S.C. 

Also in the instant tradition, a college 
newspaper. The Trailblazer, has been 
established under the direction of Mrs. 
Helen Scott (no kin to old Hiram). It is 
a highly professional-looking product, 
and in the first issue the editors were so 
carried away with .school spirit that they 
fcU compelled, in their lead editorial, to 
paraphrase the Gettysburg Address, 

"Two years and some months ago,” 
the editorial began, "a group of men 
brought forth in this cornfield a new 
college, conceived in academic enthusi- 
asm and dedicated to the proposition 
that 'the greatest possible excellence in 
education can be achieved by an institu- 
tion created and programmed to be sclf- 
sullicicnt.’ " 

Nobody around the campus, down- 
town and cornfield branches included, 
has any more school spirit than Forddy 
Anderson. In addition to his duties as 
basketball coach, his days arc filled with 
all sorts of conferences dedicated to 
Hiram Scott. Wrestling Coach William 
Abbas drops in for a daily meeting, 
along with Assistant Basketball Coach 
Rollcfson, who doubles us athletic pub- 
licity director pro tern. Booking agents 
call from Denver nominating combos 
for student dances. Mrs. Mary Lynne 
Shields of the music department comes 
by regularly to report on her progress 
in training cheerleaders. Meanwhile, 
Anderson is planning for a baseball team 
next spring, football two years from 
now. a golf team, a riding and rodeo 
club as soon as they can gel started. 
He has already commandeered the sta- 
ble on President Marinaccio’s property 
for the riders. 

From all outward appearances, Ford- 
dy Anderson never had it so good. He 
is thoroughly enjoying the parlies, the 
speechmaking, the television show, the 
coaching— his true love — and he is se- 
cure in the knowledge that if he should 
get a little too big for his britches there 
will be no Biggie Munn to cull him on 
the carpet. 

Out in western Nebraska, you might 
say. Athletic Director Forddy Anderson 

Biggie Munn. eno 
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PEOPLE 


II \vas ihc risk a museum takes 
when it permits a favorite mas- 
terpiece to be loaned out to a 
traveling evhibition: \\illip 
Mays, stumping the West on 
behalf of the Job Corps (at the 
request, it was rumored, of Hu- 
bert Humphrey), collapsed and 
limped home to San Krancisco. 
the victim, one doctor said, of 
“nerves and exhaustion." But 
galloping to his rescue on the 
Job Corps mission came l.uu 
.lohnsnn. a man amazingly 
adept at lilling yawning vacan- 
cies. Johnson, an almost forgot- 
ten OtHlger rarm-svstem hired 
hand. tiK’k over for ailing Out- 
Helder Tommy Duv is last spring 
and became a major factor m 
the team's successful pursuit of 
the pennant. 

f ver pugnacious. Alabama's 
governor and onetime Golden 
(Jloves bant am weight cham- 
pion. Cotirgc Corley Wallace, 
slugged a punching bag in a Mi- 
ami Ik-ach hotel gymnasium, 
Broke his wrist. 

“A man my age. 31 1 should 

think by now I should havedonc 
svmiething more constructive m 
life." brvHHling .Vliddleweight 
Paul Pender lamented a few 
years back just after he had re- 
won his world championship. 
Now. alntosi three years into re- 
lircnieni. some of Pender's con- 
structive longings are being real- 


ized in his job as director of aih- ' 
lelics at Massachusetts' Norfolk | 
prison {hehw). "We hope to get 
indotir boxing going here pretty 
soon." said Pender last week. 
"The guys seem to appreciate it 
if somcbixly takes an interest in 
them. And I'm happy." 

Drop a line sometime. AV'i Y'ork 
Pusf Columnist Maury Allen 
told l.arry' Bcarnarlli when the 
Met’s pitcher followed the sun 
to Venezuela's winter season. In 
his (irst letter, which the P<m 7 re- 
printed. Bcarnarlh guilelessly 
noted the resemblance of slurred 
accents he heard in Venezuela 
to tho.se he heard in his native 
Brooklyn, told a colorful story 
of pitching a game interrupted 
by a tear-gas and machine-gun 
riot, observed the favorite local 
word was "mumina." and «iid 
the people were very sensitive. 
They sure were. Once the letter 
was translated and printed again 
in Venezuelan papers. Ikar- 
narth was boiicd to distraction, 
got so exasperated he bounced 
a ball off a fan. Now he has re- 
turned to his home on l.ong Is- 
land. That puts him just a dis- 
creet phone call away from Col- 
umnist Allen's house. 

Passing the holidays duck liunt- 
ing in California's Sacramento 
Valley. Chief Justice tjirl War- 
ren could wax warmly about the 
scenery ("Out ficre I sec the sun 


come up. a beautiful red. a gor- 
geous sight") even while pon- 
dering whether that alone was 
worth slogging through dark icy 
ponds in 24 weather. Coming 
in the first day with only a single 
duck in his bag. he added: "I 
also love to sec the patterns in 
the sky- the crescents of ducks 
coming in. And I do like to get 
off a shot once in a while." Cou- 
ple of days later the Chief Justice 
got off several shots to bag three 
greenhead and two widgeon, 
duck hunting's equivuicni of a 
perfect day at bat. 

Dante is a swimmer, a skier and 
an undressed golfer wrapped in 
a towel. Virgil is a track man. u 
hasebull umpire and a scuba 
diver. Miler Dyrol Burleson is a 
babbling. Biblical Nimrod, ten- 
nis players Carcyle WTighi and 
Ann Havdon are fortune tellers, 
and as for those giants guarding 
the Central Bit of Circle f ight, 
they're Olympic weight lifters. 
That, anyway, is how .Artist 
Robert Rauschenberg has peo- 
pled Dante's liifenut in a series 
I of 34 iconographic illustrations 
' that went on display in Man- 
hattan's Museum of Modern 
Art. The athletic images, most 
of which were lifted by ink trans- 
fer from photographs in the 
pages of Sports Ii.listkatiii. 
update Dante's own device of 
using specific contemporary 
1 events and personalities when he 
wrote his Divine Conieciv in the 
' l4lhcentury.Said Rauschenberg 
I of his 2<)th century drawings; 

"A picture is more like the real 
I world when it's made out of the 
' real world." 

For charter in Miami Beach: one 
41-fiKn Hattcras cruiser named 
Biu Bear and one 55-fool Chris- 
Craft named Bigger Bear. Ideal 
for sport fishing, s<Kial cruising, 
cultivated Cain raising. Availa- 
ble night or day. by the week, 
or however long one can stand 
the pressure (about S.fOOa day ). 
Flourishes include professional 
crew, table settings of crystal 
and china and first three drinks 
on the house. Inquire of the own- 
ers. Miami Beach Mayor and 
.Mrs. Flliolt Roosevelt, who. 



should the occasion demand, 
could fill in at the helm. "Filli- 
otl." siiys Patricia Htxisevclt. 
"is a line boatman. He can shoot 
the stars and all that sort of 
thing." 

Fverybody knew why Bobby, 
i thel, Jackie. Pat and Ihc kids 
were there, but it wasn't just a 
family revinion that brovight 
Washington Mountaineer .)im 
Whittaker to join the fun at 
Sun Valley. Rather, it appears 
increasingly probable that W hit- 
taker. who led Senator Kennedy 
to the top of Ml. Kennedy in the 
Yukon last spring and lixik him 
white-water boating in Idaho 
in the summer, will stand for 
election to Congress this fall. 
And skiing with Bobby, in that 
light, may be just another kind 
of running. Says Demix'rat 
Whittaker cozily of his political 
plans: “Don't say 1 am running 
and don't say I'm not." 

1 he Americans rolled up their 
biggest and shiniest otTicers — 
including three generals- but 
were still decisively beaten in a 
game of volleyball by the South 
V ietnamesc. Indeed. Ihc linesse 
with which the Vietnamese un- 
hinged the Americans was mani- 
fest in the gesture of Premier 
Nguyen ( ao Ky. who left the 
court on a Saigon uirticid coolly 
spinning the game ball olV the 
lip of hts thumb (/k'/oh’J. 
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They said it couldn’t be done. 
It couldn’t. 


We tried. Lord knows we tried. But no 
amount of pivoting or foking could squeeze 
the Philotlelphio 76ers’ Wilt Chamberlain 
info the front seat of o Volkswagen. 

So if you're 7‘1" toll like Wilt, our cor 
is not for you. 

But maybe you're a mere 67". 

In that cose, you'd be small enough to 
appreciofe whot o big thing we've mode 


of the Volkswogen. 

There's more heodrootn than you'd ex- 
pect. (Over 37/i " from seal to roof-1 

And there's more legroom in front than 
you'd get in a limousine. Because the en- 
gine's fucked over the reor wheels where 
it's out of the woy (and where it con give 
the most traction). 

You con put 2 medium-sized suitcoses up 


front (where the engine isn't), and 3 ioir- 
sized kids in the back seot. And you con 
sleep on enormous infont in bock of the 
back seot. 

Actuolly, there’s only one port of a VW 
thot you can't pot much into. 
The gos tonk. 

But you can gel obout 29 
miles per gallon out of it. 



TENNIS f Ernest Shirley 


iOle! Manolo — 
a little 
bit too late 


Spain's Manuet Santana won his 
duel with Roy Emerson, but the 
Aussies had taken the Davis Cup 
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COLORFUL SPANIARDS sIioMl'J lip in 
line M)kv. earfjiog h.umcrs and \^inc^kin^. 


^/OLi would have thought that Spain 
* had just won the Havis Cup. .As 
Manuel Santana of Madrid scr\cd an 
acc to Roy Hmerson of BriNbane to 
win their four-set inateh. hundreds of 
hysterical Spaniards poured out of the 
stands and onto L*enter court at White 
City Stadium in Sydney. .A hand broke 
into fti'lln. Doll} that old Iberian stand- 
ard. and the uninhibited Spaniards did 
snake dances. wa\ed scarves, banners 
and sombreros, hoisted small children to 
their shoulders and. of course, wept. So 
what if Spain had already been beaten by 
Australia after the first two days of cup 
play? This had iKcn the big match 
Santana against Eimerstin. the battle for 
the amateur championship of the world 
— and iole! Manolo had won! 

it had been a long-awaited match. The 
toothy Santana. 27. had won the U.S. 
championship at F-'orest Hills last fall 
from a Held that had included Hmerson. 
but [’merson had been eliminated by 
Arthur Ashe in the quarter-linals. Hmer- 
son had won at Wimbledon in July land 
just about everywhere else before that) 
but had not faced Santana, who did not 
play. When the two met at White City 
Stadium last week the stands were 
crowded. More than 400 Spaniards sat 
— or. rather, stood - whistling, shout- 
ing and waving rcd-and-gold banners. 
Most of them had come from various 
parts of Australia, but SO had flown all 
the way from Spain. 

The match, as it developed, was not 
the greatest of the century, or even of 
the Challenge Round. Hmerson won the 
first set. but lost the nest three. f> 2. b-4, 
15-1.1. Hven in the Hnal set. which looks 
close on paper. Hmerson often was strug- 
gling to hold service, while Santana was 
rarely in trouble. So great was the dem- 
onsiraiion following Santana's victory 
— he was carried off on the shoulders of 
his countrymen — that the hero was 
slightly bruised when he arrived in the 
dressing room. However, nothing could 
mar his elation. ".At least 1 proved I 
was in very good shape today." he said, 
his big teeth showing in a wide smile. 

Santana was referring to the accusa- 
tions by Australian olHcials that the 
Spanish team had not taken the C hal- 
Icnge Round seriously, that they had 
turned the trip to .Australia into a pleas- 
ure jaunt and were not in top condition. 
It is true that on the way to Australia 
the Spaniards had stopped off in Tahiti 


to sample the local sunshine, thereby 
missing a couple of important Austra- 
lian tournaments, hurling the gale and 
angering onicials. Moreover, when they 
did arrive in Australia, they refused to 
play the rest of the tournament schedule, 
preferring to work out with pros such 
as Lew Hoad and Ken Roscwall and 
some of the touring Americans, among 
them Ashe. Clark Ciraebner and Cliff 
Richey. But Spanish Cup Captain Jaime 
Hariroli defended his team's training 
methods, pointing out that his boys did 
calisthenics for half an hour every morn- 
ing and practiced every afternoon. 
Whcreupt>n he wa.s told that the Aii.s- 
iraliuii players ran every morning, plaved 
in tournaments in the aflernoon and 
often ran again in the evening. 

Certainly conditioning seemed to play 
a major role in the grueling and de- 
cisive Hrst match hclwccn Saniana and 
Hrcd Stolle. the tall, good-natured Aus- 
tralian. To beat Australia. Spain needed 
two singles victories from Saniana. 
Stolle. like Hmerson. had been eminent- 
ly beatable for the past si.\ months, and 
in the first two sets against Saniana. 
played in steaming heat, his form was 
unchanged. Then, down two sets to love. 
Stolle began serving well and he quickly 
evened the match. In the fifth set. games 
went to five-all. Santana seemed on top 
of his gatiK. leading 30-love, when in a 
great burst of cross-court and down- 
the-line placements Stolle ripped off four 
pivinis in a row. held serve and won the 
match Spain could not afford to lose. 

After Stollc's gallant comeback Aus- 
tralia had no problems. I inerson beat 
Juan Ciisbert to make it 2 0, Ciisbcrt is 
a marvelous clay player and it was his 
victory over Dennis Ralston in Barce- 
lona last .August that led to Sp;iin's vic- 
tory over the U.S. But in .Australia they 
play on grass, and grass reduces Ciisbcrt 's 
game to club level . , . well, almost. 

The following day two young Austra- 
lians. John Ncwcombe and Tony Roche, 
wrapped up the cup for Australia, beat- 
ing Santana and Lis Arilla in 1 14® heal. 
It was enough to make the Spaniards 
wish they had never left Tahiti. Saniana 
and Arilla managed to win the second 
set. but. faded fast after that. Santana 
looked especially fatigued in the fourth 
and Hnal set. losing his service throe 
straight times. /»;, Espui'ia. 

There was a strong feeling in Austra- 
lian tennis circles prL“ceding cup play 
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lhat ihc home learn was fortiinaie lo be 
plasing Spain and not ihc L'.S. 1 ed by 
Cup Captain Clcorgc MacCall. the U.S. 
players- Ashe, Richey. Ciraebner. Herb 
1 ii/Ciibbon. Marly Ricssen and Jim Mc- 
Manus — scored imprcssisc \ictories in 
ihe maior Australian loiirnaments. 

All this has not been lost on Harry 
Hopman. Ausiralia'sCvtpcaptain, “Ashe 
and Richey have been most impressive."' 
Hopman said. “Ciraebner has shown 
amazing inipro\emenl and I see no rea- 
son why he won't continue lo improve." 
The only development lhat could hurl, 
yea ruin, the L.S. prospects for the 1966 
Davis Cup would be I he drafting of Ashe 
into the Army, u distinct possibility. 

Another reason for U.S. optimism is 
the fact lhat Roy Kmerson clearly is no 
longer the giant he has been for the 
past few years. After his victory at \N im- 
bledon, his second in a row. his game 
faltered. Playing on the U.S. grass cir- 
cuit. he lost to players who in days past 
would not have taken a set from him. 
Insignilicant tournaments, people decid- 
ed. Wait till forest Hills. When Ashe 
Iveat him there, it was only partly be- 
cause the .American played well. Emer- 
son looked unsure, especially on serve. 
Harry Hopman himself brushed olT 
Emerson's recent losses lo Ashe and 
Ciraebner in Australia, saying (hat 
Emmo was merely working to a peak 
for the C'hallenge Round. That Santana, 
after nine tough sets in two days, could 
beat l-.merson. who had played only three 
easy sets followed by a day of rest, shows 
lhat Emerson has lost a good deal. 

After the Santana match. Emerson sat 
slumped in a cane chair for half an hour 
before trudging into a shower, where he 
stared silently at the lloor as the water 
tumbled over him. His loss to Santana 
was his first in eight Challenge Round 
singles matches and he seemed to be 
taking it hard. Still, he answered the 
questions of newsmen politely, for Emer- 
son. above all else, is a gentleman. 

“At 30 Em losing my keenness.'' he 
said. "I think it's about lime I stepped 
down and let some of the younger play- 
ers take overr I doubt if I'll play in the 
Challenge Round again. Manuel has put 
the handwriting on the wall for me. " 

Then, straightening his tic. Emerson 
said. “If there's nothing else, fellas. 1 
think I'll go and have a beer." A slight 
grin broke out on his face. "Come to 
think of it, I might have two.'* cnd 
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Wnal’s belled at the ankle, low on the hip and bares its midrilf? Catalina’s pants v 7 

and lop in pure cotton plaid from Galey & Lord. A Division of Burlington 
Industries. For your nearest retailerwrite us at 1407 Broadway, New York 18. 


Galey sLor</ 



For business or 
personal use... 

Iiih br "Messenger" two- 
wjy radio Irom your oir lo 

the highway lor personal or 
emergency messages — use 
it in me field Igr ftunlmg. 
Iishing. boalinf or camping 
— i,s« It in your business lot 
instant contact anywhere! 
Nation's widest most pop- 
ular line ofiers a choice ol 
price range leatures or ac- 
cessories (asy to install, 
easy lo operate . .license 


YOUR OWN 

2-WAY 


.iiiin.'iii\ 



Get away 
in a '6e 
Dor sett runabout 


If you're looking for roominess in a run- 
about. step into a lively one. Luxuriously 
appointed El Rey or versatile Daytona 
models — both 16-feet-plus — offer wide 
opfrons. And the compact J5-/oo( Belmont 
gives you a choice ol inboard/outboard or 
outboard power. All have Dynamic V hull 
design for the smoothest ride on the water. 
And exclusive /so-G/as" and Tufeore (pat- 
ent pending) construction with two year 
warranty. A full line of cruisers also avail- 
able, and a complete fleet of aluminum 
craft from Trailorboat Division of Dorsett. 



2550 Scott Blvd.. Santa Clara, California 
1111 West Dewey. Bremen, Indiana 


THEY CALL IT A 


There was a lime when the only people who drove Jeeps wore 
khaki and yoi shot at. Now. like many other forms of work. 
Jeep driviiif: has become a sport. There are some 300 jeep clubs 
in the country, a third of them in California, where just for fun 
-drivers can bounce over mountains or liet stuck in sand dunes 

BY BIL GILBERT 



S omething seems to compel us nostalgia, corrupt 
romanticism, defensiveness about the good old days 
- to single out odd sorts of extinct drudgery and preserve 
them in a recreational matrix, like a brontosaurus in a tar 
pit. There arc a sizable number of activities now called 
sport that arc really nothing more than obsolescent work. 
Included arc such things as running, hiking, log birling. 
snowshoeing. canoeing, dogsledding, sculling, riding a west- 
ern saddle, fishing and camping with children. All were 
once labors of the dreariest, hackbreukingest sort, fit occu- 
pations for slaves, servants and savages. 

Whatever the reason for this compulsion to save out- 
moded work forms by making games of them, it is. appar- 
ently. still <iperativc. Quite recently, quite quietly, another 
one of these leisure-out-of-labor pastimes has evolved. 


They call it jeeping. ('I'ou heard me right, my stout, middle- 
aged hearty with the still-tender coccyx. > oti gel in a jeep 
and ride it for fun. > 

From the standpoint of a recreational taxonomist, sport 
four-wheel driving a broader term that includes the pleas- 
ure wrangling of not only Jeeps but Scouts. I and-Rovers. 
Toyotas. Datsuns, Uroncos and similar breeds provides a 
sort of souped-up case study of the work-retained-as-play 
phenomenon. It is like being able to watch the evolution of 
the horse from Eohippus to Kelso take place in a quarter of 
a century. The whole thing Iscga'n in 1940. when the military 
ordered its first ( icneral I’urpose (Ci P. hence Jeep ) vehicles. 
They rapidly became the single most romanticized piece of 
machinery used in World War 1 1 and. much as troopers led 
home their cavalry cobs in 1865. GIs brought their Jeeps 
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SPORT NOW, SARGE 



i'mhfr\ of the Saco Jeep dub explore the California Sierra, a coinpureil to uune loiiio they lake. 


back to the home corral in 1945. Since then jeeps and their 
near relations have prospered and multiplied, there now 
being some 200.000 four-wheel-drive vehicles roaming the 
civilian ranges. The majority of these mechanical nags earn 
their keep scraping snow, sawing wood, towing automo- 
biles, carrying hunters, surveyors, loggers and stockmen 
into the rough, roadless boondocks. 

Howescr. the crucial factor in the sportitication of four- 
wheel driving has not I'teen utility but sentiment. A kind of 
glamour, ha/y but as real as exhaust smoke, hangs over 
these ugly little machines. A man riding with his boot negli- 
gently dangling out the doorless side of a jeep has the li>ok 
of one who has been to An/io and is at the moment off to 
prospect for uranium. This heroic image has made 4WD 
owners and drivers out of a growing number of people who 


got no closer to Hickam Field than two readings of Jantes 
Jones and who have no more need for off-road mobility 
than your Aunt Katherine. Faced with this unsettling situa- 
tion. wanting to be a jeepster but lacking any necessary 
reason for being one. some of these frustrated rough riders 
bit upon an eminently modern compromise. Vhey made it 
a sport. 

At the moment there are nearly .^tX) clubs organized to 
promote and practice what must incredibly be called pleas- 
ure 4Wning. This is a lentativc figure, being revised up- 
ward almost daily, "f our-whecling is the fastest-growing 
automotive sport in the world," claims Bob Ames, the ear- 
nest editor of Four M 'licder (circulation 21.CKX)). a farzana, 
Calif, magazine devoted to this activity. Ames may not be 
the most unprejudiced 4WD authority in the world, but 
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apparently a few cold-blooded computers and consumer- 
analysis boys agree. Ford, for one, entered the 4WD market 
in 1965 with the Bronco. 

Like so many faintly fantastic recreational phenomena, 
sport jeeping flourishes in California as it does nowhere 
else, the state having close to 100 of the country's .100 clubs. 
Resisting the temptation locogitate on California's penchant 
for bizarre transportation — skate boards, balloons. Irish 
setter dog teams— there is one obvious explanation. From 
Death Valley to the High Sierras. California has the kind of 
terrain calculated to test a 4NVD rig and inspire a driver 
along the lines of I-drovc-from-that-glacier-to-that-sandpit- 
in-sccond-gcar-low-rangc-bccausc-it-was-there. By way of 
negative proof of this geographical challengc-and-rcsponse 
theory, neither Oklahoma nor Indiana is blessed with a sin- 
gle 4WD club. After all. a man will strike an image more 
like that of Groucho Marx than John Wayne four-wheeling 
hcll-for-leather through a flat cornheld that can be easily 
and comfortably crossed in a Volkswagen. 

Not only is 4WDing getting big. it is continuing to evohe. 
For many enthusiasts jeeping is still in the primitive, lower- 
case sport state, i.e., you and a few friends just hop on the 
old bucket scat and go rattling over some attractive-looking 
rocks. However, there is now a definite trend toward 
greater sophistication, or at least organization. Competition 
is raising its hot head, and with it have come rules, rhu- 
barbs, commercial sponsorship and some relatively big 
money. Four-wheel driving is, in fact, rapidly becoming a 
Sport in the full, formal and ferocious sense of the word. 

One week not long ago I had an opportunity to make 
some Joggly field notes on both strains of 4WDing. informal 
and organized. The week began with a just-for-thc-hell-of- 
it trip into the Sierra with some Sacramento drivers. It 
ended at a place called Pismo Beach. 160 miles north of 
Los Angeles, where 400 vehicles raced for trophies across 
the sand dunes while various 4WD salesmen and promot- 
ers squabbled and connived. 

Among the California 4WD clubs a group called the 
Sacramento Jeepers is one of the oldest (eight years), largest 
(65 vehicles in the herd) and most prestigious, having both 
an eight-page constitution and. by reputation, the best 
mountain drisers in the state. Farly one morning eight vehi- 
cles from this club assembled in the parking lot of a West 
Sacramento shopping center preparatory to heading off to- 
ward Baltimore Lake, which is high in the Sierra northwest 
of Donner Pass. Nine hours. 1(X) miles and three vertebrae 
later the caravan reached its destination. U proved to be a 
pretty place, with blue water, green meadows and snowy 
peaks all around, but scenery was of secondary interest to 
the Saco Jeepers. For them the main attraction of Baltimore 
Lake was that it is unconnected to any recognizable road 
and well removed from any known civili/ed point. This 
might be called the motivation of pleasure 4WDing. 

In 4WD terms the Sacramento Jeepers are an exclusive 
outfit. Right in their constitution (Article III — Section I ) it 
makes it plain that they arc segregated, membership being 


restricted to owners of genuine “jeep" vehicles. By “jeep” 
the Saco Jeepers have in mind the same thing as docs the 
Kaiser Jeep Corporation of Toledo. Ohio, which has pub- 
lished an entire brochure with the plot line that Jeep (big 
J please) is a registered trademark. The problem is that jeep 
(with a smalt J) has become a generic term for any 4WD 
utility rig. It's like you ask for a Coke and get a Pepsi. The 
big-J Kaiser Jeep people arc very touchy about this. They 
don't want somebody to ask for a Jeep and have some clow n 
sell them a Bronco. 

Though modified with bobbed fenders, spare tires mount- 
ed on the rear rather than the side and roll bars (all for the 
sake of lessening chances of getting caught between a rock 
and a hard place), the Saco vehicles assembled in the park- 
ing lot of the shopping center looked more or less like big-J 
Jeeps. However, the resemblance vvas only skin-deep. Un- 
derneath the hoods they vverc like nothing that had come 
off an assembly line in Toledo or any other place. In the 
caravan the "Jeeps” were being pushed along by assorted 
Chevrolet. Rambler. Siudobakcr. Pontiac and Cadillac en- 
gines and hybrids thereof. There were also special overdrive 
systems, heavy-duty transmissions and something called 
Positraction. which apparently enables all four wheels to 
cling to the sidcofaclilf likea fly loacciling. An intermina- 
ble mechanical symposium conducted throughout the week- 
end indicated that these refinements were just the beginning. 
There was a lot of talk about things that sounded like mo- 
torcycle carburetor, rebored engine and fuel-injection sys- 
tem. The endless tinkering, which is SOP for 4WD enthusi- 
asts. is part of the sport. But it also has a practical aspect. 
To be brutally frank, most Saco drivers feel that factory 
models are seriously underpowered and overfragilc for 
their type of driving. The consensus is that the Jeep frame 
is fairly satisfactory — lighter and stronger than competitive 
models — but otherwise needs considerable beefing and 
Jazzing up before a man has a good backcountry mount. 

Among 4Wncrs "four-banger” is a term used partly 
in derision, partly in affection (like "old gray mare"), to 
describe a stock flat-head, four-cylinder Jeep engine. In 
the contingent of Saco Jeeps there was only one true, un- 
modified four-banger, a 1942 military model recently pur- 
chased by Ken Hall, a bookbinder. A rash of overtime 
work had prevented him from performing the internal 
surgery that he felt his four-banger needed. On the Balti- 
more Lake trip Mall was approximately in the position of 
a man paddling a birchbark cancic in a flotilla of fiberglass 
and aluminum models. 

“It's O.K.. Ken." needled A1 Bradley (Chevrolet V-8), 
"we all got good low bars." 

"Ed." asked Richie Devereaux (Cadillac V-8), "1 thought 
we had a rule that four-bangers had to start the night be- 
fore in order to get there on lime'.’" The question was ad- 
dressed to Ed Dunklcy, who for this trip had been appoint- 
ed Jeepmaster. Jeepmaster means leader, organizer, but it 
also strikes a nice note, enabling one to forget supermarket 
parking lots and daydream about wagon trains rolling out 
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of Fort Bridger. Dunkley is the kind lo uphold this image. 
A big, soft-spoken engineer who has spent a lot of time 
working and playing in the mountains. Dunkley has a wife, 
three children and three Jeeps, one of them a Jeepstcr, 
which in 4WD circles is now a classic car. 

“Four-bangers forever.” Hall responded defiantly be- 
fore the Jeepmaster could rule on Devereaux's suggestion. 
“Wait till we get in the rocks. That’s when driver skill 
counts. You drive a four-banger, not just tramp down on 
the juice and shut your eyes.” 

Eventually, after making sure no Toyotas were masquer- 
ading as big-J Jeeps. Jeepmaster Dunkley got the convoy 
rolling. The four-banger was placed near the front of the 
flock, like a tottery lamb being shepherded along by a pack 
of frisky shclties. 

T hat morning, heading cast on Interstate 80. one of ev- 
erything on four wheels seemed to be moving, from 
Isettas to International Harvesters. However, once Dunk- 
ley led the Jeeps off the freeway, turning onto a secondary 
readjust before reaching Donner Pass, the migratory auto- 
motive herd thinned out considerably. As the road turned 
into a Forest Service fire trail and grew progressively worse 
(from the standpoint of a consentional motorist), the Jeeps 
passed through and left behind the operative life zones of 
the Prehensile Trailer, the High-backed Pickup Camper and 
finally that of the Lesser 4WD Vehicle. Climbing a deep 
ravine, upon the saf: side of which sal one Iasi Internaiion- 
al Harvester Scout. Dunkley pressed on to a clearing above 
Meadow Lake, a favorite jeepers' rendezvous. Camping gear 
and one of the Dunkley Jeeps which had foundered were 
cached here. Also some of the most knowledgeable pas- 
sengers — wives and children, experienced jccpwisc — dis- 
mounted, electing lo spend the day lolling about the ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and sylvan Meadow Lake camp. 

The seven remaining Jeeps headed out and up from this 
base along an overgrown game trail that twisted through 
the big firs. At about 8.500 feet this vague excuse of a 
path ended, coming out of the woods at timberlinc on a 
bare, pitted plateau, which was littered with slabs and boul- 
ders of granite. The high far scene — puffy clouds, dark ever- 
green forest sprawling up the mountains toward the snow- 
fields — was sccnically spectacular. The immediate prospiect, 
the field of granite, was forbidding. 

“Nice country.” offered a novice passenger. "Like to see 
more. Too bad we can’t go on.” 

This observation drew a round of ain’t-hc-a-card laugh- 
ter. “This is where the real fun begins.” said Ken Hall, 
giving his trusty four-bangcr a little pat on the flank. 

The real fun began almost immediately, as Dunkley led 
the Jeeps on a traverse along the upp>cr side of the jagged 
granite dike. Along this course, according to the somewhat 
miffed drivers, there was only one challenge of note, a 
V-shaped crevice, wider than a grease rack at the top, nar- 
rower than a sunken lane at the bottom. To negotiate this, 
the Jeepers drove far enough into the crack so that at least 


two of their four wheels straddled it. Then at sort of a 
quarter list, with passengers hanging on the up side like a 
catboat crew, they gunned ahead, clearing the chasm wall 
by a disgusting two inches. 

Kenny Hall, watching all of this from his reined-in four- 
bangcr. apparently decided it was not real or fun-enough 
jeeping. He chose an alternate course, going straight up 
the side of a granite knob, which looked to be about as 
sleep as the sides of the bear pit at the Washington, D.C. 
zoo. At the foot of this ’■incline” was a loose pile of can- 
taloupe-sizc granite pebbles. Hall backed off and churned 
through the scree, hitting the side of the granite ridge with 
all four wheels moving well. Then things got a little tricky. 
Ugly-looking blocks, outcroppings, chips of granite and 
erosion pits were scattered all over the slope and seemed to 
dictate evasive action on Hall’s part. However, this was 
difiicult, since the knob was not only steep but tilted sharp- 
ly. Like any other creatures on four wheels, Jeeps move bad- 
ly sidew ise and. in fact, if pushed too hard in a lateral direc- 
tion have been known to roll over and play dead. The trick 
of up-and-dow n jeeping is. therefore, to do just that, move 
up and down, avoiding side slips. Diagnosing hi.s play. 
Hall chose a collision rather than a capsize course, Pointing 
the four-bangcr’s nose toward the sky above the ridge, he 
pressed on vigorously, mulching the boulders he did not 
climb. About 50 feet from the top he met up with a tri- 
angular-shaped dornick. Rising in the stirrups — ^jeepers 
drive at a high post, standing on the clutch rather than sit- 
ting on the seat — Hall made a prodigious leap at the obsta- 
cle, but his Jeep was overmatched by about three inches. 
It came down on the rock with a loud crunch and hung 
there, sky showing under three of its wheels. 

Rather than rushing off to the nearest AAA center for 
help, the other Saco Jeepers watching from the top of the 
ridge seemed delighted w ith their friend’s apparent disaster. 
“High-ccnicrcd. High Center Hall.” someone chccrcd. 

“Four-bangers forever," Hall yelled back almost as if 
in triumph. “At least wc made a run at it. We didn’t take 
that freeway over there.” 

This utter undismay proved to be justified. Getting high- 
centered. hung up as helplessly as a turtle on a milk 
bottle, is. as it turned out. a fairly common penally for 
which the Saco Jeepers are fully prepared. The soft, me- 
chanical underbellies of their rigs are protected from serious 
internal injury by armor plate. Also most of the Jeeps have 
winches mounted on the frame, handy dandy little gadgets 
w ithout which there would be a lot more Jeeps derelict in 
backcountry gulches. 

Dismounting to make certain he was truly and properly 
high-cemcred. Hall called for a line. A heavy hook, fol- 
lowed by Al Bradley's winch cable, came clattering down 
the granite. His Jeep blocks against a boulder. Bradley be- 
gan to pull like the Elephant's Child, and shortly Hall's 
four-bangcr came off the pinnacle on which it was hung. 

(Later in the day there was a piece of winch work that 
made this rescue look like lifting a child’s wagon over a 
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doorsill. Coming out of a scrce-lilled ra\ine. Jeep A not 
only got high-centered but vvas sharply lilted, with nothing 
much between it and the bottom of the pit except u small 
clump of skunk cabbage. Jeep A's winch was hooked onto 
the rear of Jeep H. which was larlhcr up the slope. How- 
exer. the second \ehielc was in too precarious a position to 
hold against the pull. Thereupon Jeep C. on Hat, i.,’.. Hatter 
ground above, winched onto B. braced and served as the 
anchor for hauling the two others out, ) 

This in essence is all there is to informal four-wheel 
driving, at least as practiced by the Saco Jeepers. First you 
hunt up an impossible-looking cliff, hole or bog. Then 
drivers egg each other on with the barely suppressed hope 
that somebody vson't make it. If first appearances and hopes 
prove true, if the place is impossible, if a Jeep or two 
doesn't make it. then everybody pilches in for an hour or 
so of hard labor to get the loser loose. Saco Jeepers. like 
mountain climbers, seldom stray more than a cable-length 
apart, and for the same reason mutual assistance. One of 


the club boasts is that they have never had to leave a Jeep, 
or at least all of a Jeep, in the mountains. They do admit 
that occasionally a spavined critter has been towed a piece 
— 100 miles or so. 

Damagewisc. getting in and out of Baltimore Lake was 
fairly tame. The seven Jeeps between them collected a 
broken shwk absorber, frozen clutch, torn exhaust and 
collapsed spring, plus a cracked bell housing and a Hal tire 
(which was repaired and then ingeniously relilled by giving 
it an air transfusion from a full spare). Rather than being 
elated at the relatively trouble-free trip the Saco Jeepers 
were somewhat embarrassed, since fast work with w renches 
and welders is regarded as part of the real fun. 

■‘We're all taking off for Pismo Beach Thursday night." 
A1 Jensen explained apologetically. "Wc can't do much in 
the competition. It's different driving in the sand- we’ re 
rigged for the mountains but we at least want to be run- 
ning. That's why we've sort of been dodging the real rougli 
stuff." 
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The only appropriate comment seemed to be “Thank 
God for Pismo Beach." 

Pismo Beach is the generic name for a string of little 
resorts. 10 miles south of San Luis Obispo, which are 
wedged in between the Pacific and an immense. 20-squarc- 
mile tract of shifting sand called the Nipomo Dunes. The 
sand is white and fine. The wind is west and forever, filling 
everything from crankcases to dental caries with gritty ef- 
fluvia. For 40 miles up and down Highway I commercial 
hoardings proclaim this area to be the clam-digging and 
beach-buggy capital of the world. During the three days a 
year when the dunes are used by the California State As- 
sociation of Four-Wheel Drive Clubs. Inc. for its statewide 
rally, the Pismo Beach region can make an even more ex- 
traordinary claim. During that period it is the clam-digging, 
beach-buggy and jeep-racing capital of the world, a real 
triple feature of minor-minor sports. 

As Al Jensen had indicated, sand four-wheel driving is 
considerably different from that done in the mountains. 


In the Sierra the objective is to dig down hard on the un- 
yielding rocks and w iggle between them. To do this, moun- 
tain jeeps, run on relatively narrow, hard rubber, arc bob- 
tailed and stripped of all projecting gadgets. In the sand 
the goal is to float on top of the surface rather than press 
down hard against it. Big tires (ll-inchers) in which the 
pressure is reduced to three pounds are customary. Since 
there are no obstacles more formidable than overturned 
beer cans, engines developing enormous straight-ahcitd 
thrust can be installed, and there is no reason to strip all 
the fancy gewgaws off the frame. Jeeps used in the sand and 
in general in open southern California country are less 
lean, less dented than those of the northern mountaineers. 
They are louder, chromier and gaudier and so. for that 
matter, arc the flatland drivers. 

At Pismo fieach the drivers from Hemet (halfway be- 
tween Los Angeles and Palm Springs), who have the repu- 
tation of being the most fiercely competitive in the Califor- 
nia Association, were good examples of the southern sub- 
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species. Even wiih 400 four-wheel drivers churning about 
the dunes, the Hemets were conspicuous. Night or day, on 
the move or lounging on plastic ice chests, they wore 
their howling-icague-typc shirts with the club insignia, 
shades (Californcse for sunglasses) and crash helmets. They 
congregated around large, roaring engines. 

“We got the juice (speed], we got the meat (big. fat sand 
tires).’’ said one heavy jow led young Memct. speaking from 
behind a dangling cigarette as he gave his considered opin- 
ion of the upcoming competition. “And we’ll get the tro- 
phies. too." he added. He was quite right. Among many 
lesser awards, a Hemet won the all-events title. 

As a competitive sport 4WD racing is heavily derivative. 
At the Pismo Rally there was drag racing after the fashion 
of hot rodders, except that the drag strip was simply a 
swatch of loose sand in which a conventional dragster 
would have sunk to the gills. The rally included hilt climb- 
ing. borrowed from motorcyclists, and an obstacle course 
laid out along the lines of a ski or canoe slalom. Pismo- 
style competition was not universally popular among the 
assembled four-wheel drivers. Again the division was along 
north-south lines. “The trouble with the sand." said Al 
Jensen, “is that it doesn’t test the drivers. It's all the ma- 
chines — how much money you can spend on them. Those 
big tires arc 300 bucks a set. and all they're good for is to 
run dunes. Those hot rods wouldn't last half a day in the 
Sierra.’’ 

(Later events proved that the mountaineers’ antisand 
stand w as not entirely sour grapes. Of the four trophies w on 
by the Saco Jeepers, three — including one each by Al Jen- 
sen and his w ife Judy — were taken in the obstacle race, gen- 
erally conceded to put more emphasis on driving skill than 
brute mechanical strength.) 

“This Pismo Beach Rally is a good place lo meet old 
friends, but it is not typical jeeping — too specialized.’’ said 
Ken Smith, a trucking e.secutivc who, (hough president of 
the statewide association, is from SlcKkton and reflects the 
northern viewpoint. “There's a rig down here the boy is 
supposed lo have put S20.000 into. It'll do 1 10 on a quarter- 
mile drag. We're watching money climb these dunes, not 
Jeeps," 

Wliatcvcr they were watching, a crowd of a couple of 
thousand four-wheeled it back into the dunes for the two- 
day competition. It was a colorful scene and setting. On the 
dunes 20-fooi fish poles, like wands bearing flags, were 
mounted on the vehicles. The purpose of the flags was to 
serve as warning devices, to prevent four-wheel drivers, 
coming from opposite directions over the lip of a dune, 
from meeting head on. The cfTect of all the multicolored 
little vehicles scooting over the white sand with pennants 
flying was vaguely Cufuehn or LuMTi-nce of Anibia. 

In general, however, the thrills of 4WD race watching arc 
largely reserved for those with very specialized information 
about the personalities or machinery involved. Can the 
scion of an Imperial Valley asparagus king, driving a 289 
Cobra, take a self-made plumbing contractor in a 283 Chev- 


rolet fuel-injection job? For the untutored spectator, jeep 
racing rales not much better than bowling and consider- 
ably lower than watching seven Jeeps scramble in an un- 
competitive. extemporaneous way down granite cliffs to 
Baltimore Lake. The trouble is that the w hole program is 
just a bit repetitious. There is a certain amount of say-it- 
ain’t-so-Joc astonishment in watching one. two or even 
three jeeps, sand spurting from under their four wheels, 
charge up a perpendicular dune. However, the thrill wears 
thin (O.K., it i.rso — so what?) after the 75th jeep has had a 
go at the same hill. The sustaining drama of the Pismo Rally 
was provided by just the sort of thing Ken Smith had warned 
against — watching money try lo climb the hills, roar down 
the drag strip and careen around the obstacle course. 

Reflecting the increased interest in four-wheel driving 
and the potential market, commercial money showed up for 
the first lime in big wads at Pismo. There were salesmen 
driving jeeps equipped so as to push brands X. Y and Z 
overdrive systems, transmissions and tires. An eight-man 
Toyota task force was on hand, and fora lime a Ford crew, 
showing off two of the then still unreleased Broncos. This 
unit provided the principal mystery of the rally. During the 
morning before the races the Broncos were very much on 
display in the dunes, but by afternoon, when the compe- 
tition started, they were gone. “Who knows why they left." 
shrugged a stocky, free-lance driver who. rumor had it. was 
to have been up on a Bronco. “There was some talk about 
maybe I'd try one out. but maybe they figured they weren't 
ready for competition. Maybe that's it. huh?" 

There was no maybe, no mystery about the biggest money 
outfit at Pismo. a Kaiser Jeep factory team, which came in 
force and came to run. On hand were the K.J. western sales 
manager. O. H. Vandeputle, half a dozen technical l>pes 
and a driver. Dick Gibson, irnyvorted from Denver. The 
K.J. people arrived on the dunes in a scrv ice truck, a gleam- 
ing Wagonecr. and in their mechanical star, a V-6, which 
was making its competitive debut. This is a new model, 
widely advertised as possessing more “funpower" but put 
on the market, so knowing 4WDcrs claim, to counteract 
the "no power" knock against Jeep. 

Despite the fact that the vast majority of 4WD rigs in 
the dunes were at least modified big-J Jeeps, there was a 
strong and obvious current of l-hope-they-get-theirs hos- 
tility directed against the K.J. team. It seemed to rise in 
part from the suspicion that Vandeputle and his men were 
not out in the sand for the pure love of sport {“Jeep!” 
said the president of one California club in disgust. “Two 
years ago we begged them for some help with a rally. They 
couldn't be bothered. Now Ford's going to make 40,000 
Broncos, so Jeep's talking loyalty. Big deal. They’re scared, 
is all.") Also the Jeep crew looked a bit too slick, too 
ready, as if, along with all the other gear, they had brought 
along a box to pack trophies. 

"We're primarily here to display the V-6," said Vandc- 
pulte. an articulate. alTablc, if beleaguered, salesman, dis- 
claiming any deviousness. “We arc very proud of this job 
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Championship athletes bring their expert know-how 
to these basic books of instruction 


THE Sports 
Illustrated LIE 


Rated the best 
' used the most by 
beginners and 
the coaches who 
teach them 


BASEBALL Instruction by stars ol 
the major leagues to help any player 
improve his game. Illustrated by 
Anthony RavielM, Robert Riger and 
Ed Vebell. 

SMALL BOAT SAILING The 

editors of Sports Illustrated and Bill 
Cox have produced a superb guide 
to safe and skillful sailing. Illustrated 
by Anthony Ravielli. Jack Kunz and 
At Beechel- 

HORSEBACK RIDING Instruc- 
tion in the correct method lor young 
people— by Gordon Wright. America's 
leading teacher of horseback riding, 
and Alice Higgins. Illustrated by Sam 
Savitt. 

GAITED RIDING Advanced 
horsemanship; the art of riding and 
caring for the five gaited American 
Saddlebred show horse-by Helen K. 
Crabtree and Alice Higgins. Illus- 
trated by Frank Mullins. 

SAFE DRIVING Rodger Ward, Pat 
Moss and Jack Brabham tell how to 
handle a car in all situations. Ulus 
trated by Dart Todd and Charles John. 

FOOTBALL How to watch the 
game. ..and how to play like a cham 
pion. Technically accurate, helpful 
instructional manual. Illustrated by 
Robert Riger and Daniel Schwartz. 

SKIING In collaboration with Willy 
Schaeffler, Ezra Bowen gives de- 
tailed on the slope coaching on the 
popular new shortswing technique. 
Illustrated by Robert Riger. 

BASKETBALL Offensive and de 
fensive strategy from professionals 
and great college coaches. Illustrated 
by Robert Riger, Ed Vebell, Daniel 
Schwartz and Shelley Fink. 

THE 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
LIBRARY 

is on sale at all bookstores 


Written under the supervision 
of the Editors of Sports Illus- 
trated. each of the books in the 
series reflects the beliefs and 
competitive experience of 
today's outstanding athletes. 
Each book is illustrated with 
superb step-by-step action 
drawingsand detailed diagrams 
by top sports artists. Its sturdy 
binding and handy size (5'.i" 
X Sl'a") make it an ideal pocket 
coach. 


TENNIS Bill Talbert and other 
stars explain singles, doubles and 
mixed doubles. Illustrated by Ed 
Vebell and Shelley Fink. 

SWIMMING A complete course 
of instruction for beginners of all 
ages, by Olympic coach Matt Mann. 
Illustrated by Ed Vebell. 

DIVING From the simple through 
the technically difficult dives with 
Mike Peppe. Illustrated by Ed Vebell. 

SQUASH Learn rules, grips, posi 
tions, service, strokes and tactics, 
from Albert Molloy. U. of Pa. squash 
coach. Illustrated by Frank Mullins. 

WET-FLY FISHING Master the 

delicate art of wet-fly fishing— a com- 
plete pocket guide with new angles 
for every angler. Illustrated by 
Anthony Ravietli. 

BETTER BOATING Covers fan. 
ily outboard motor boats, class boats, 
big motor boats, and big sailboats— 
with instructions for handling and 
rules about weather conditions and 
navigation. Prepared by Ezra Bowen. 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. 

DOG TRAINING Training for 
family pets and field dogs. "Compre- 
hensive.. . helpful... well illustrated." 
-American Field. Illustrated by Dan- 
iel Schwartz, Shelley Fmk, Burt Sil | 
verman and Anthony Ravielli. I 

FENCING A pocket coach for a . 
classic sport that is growing in pop- I 
ulanty. Indispensable for the begin | 
ner. helpful to the intermediate i 
Drawings and text by Ed Vebell. | 

JUNIOR SAILING A guide to | 
setting up a sailing program for ■ 
youngsters that covers the typo of j 
boat most desirable for teaching: I 
safely and training techniques; what | 
to teach beginners, intermediates. I 
and advanced groups; and how to • 
choose instructors. * 



Examine books at our risk 

SEND FOR YOUR CHOICE OF BOOKS TODAY 
r---MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE---- 

I The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Library, Box 777, New York City 10020 

I Please send me the books I nave selected In the quantities indicated 
* here at S2.9& each. I understand tDat it I am not tuliy satisfied, i may 
return any cr all books withm 10 days and you will refund tne put:hase 
price promptly. 

□ Check □ Money Order 
. - Fencing - Skiing 

.Football Small Boat Sa lmg 

— Gaited Riding _Squash 

Horseback Riding .Swimming 

. ^Junior Sailing Tennis 

. .Safe Driving .Wet-Fly Fishing 


I enclose S_ 
Baseball 
.Basketball 
-Better Boating 


. -Dog Training 

Address 

City 


H e charts a coirst, lo rclaxalinii. The mind liccomes rcficshcd. 

Tension disa))pcars. Ideas sliaipcn. I’crspceti\c ictnrns. The 
challenge is lo seek an answer to this question; Where ctni I find 


that much needed chuiujc of pace from civri/day routine? 



This magazine is a treasury of contemporary ideas and infor- 
mation. It is Iraililional in its consistent quality from one issue 
to the next. It is modern in its treatment of an infinite variety of 
suhjecTs. it is inlliienlial in its eontiniious introduction of new 
thoughts, styles and trends. Magazines make excellent compan- 
ions on land or sea. They tiroaden scope. The\' clarify thought. They 
give direction. Seek them out. You will be richly retvarded. 

Your World of Ideas and Products Is In 

MAGAZINES 

l»AGA7lfVC ADVe/tTISINU BUREAU OF MAGAZUVL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


JEEP DRIVING 


and warn the people to see it in action. This is a stock 
TTioiiei. same thing you'H be able to buy off a showroom 
floor.” 

“But you got it entered in all three events?" 

“No better way to exhibit. We'll be show ing it off against 
the best." 

“How come you need to bring that pro all the way from 
Colorado just to exhibit?" persisted a Jeep-baiter. 

“Dick Gibson?" Vandepulte laughed. “He's in the auto- 
motive supply business. He drives some but just as a hobby — 
like you people. We got him interested in how the V-6 is 
going to perform. He's no pro." 

"Then how come that monkey suit?" Gibson was wearing 
a sky-blue jump .suit, upon the back of which the Kaiser 
Jeep logo was prominently displayed, a white crash helmet 
bearing the same insignia and cowboy boots without ad- 
vertising. 

"Hell, man, he's got to wear something." snapped a 
thinner-skinned Jeep underling before Vandeputtc could 
field the question. 

Monkey suit and hobby interests aside. Dick Gibson had 
an attention-getting style and appearance. A slight, lithe, 
western-looking man. he would fit the lead role in a Billy 
the Kid epic. Under the cowl of his racing helmet was a 
striking face: above a thin, almost delicate mouth was set 
a pair of narrow, hard, cold eyes which, despite two days 
of almost constant provocation at Pismo, seldom changed 
expression or even seemed to blink. Whatever his arrange- 
ment with Kaiser Jeep, Gibson had a most professional 
look. 

The drags, the first competition, were run off in a jeep- 
agamst-jeep elimination series. In the V-6 class things started 
badly for Gibson, who. in fact, did not start at all. Missing 
a shift, he was left at the line, while his opponent went 
thundering down the strip. 

“Bad break." said the unflappable Vandepulte. "We've 
been hav ing trouble with that clutch. Too bad. because we 
wanted the crowd to see the V-6 in action." 

The effect of this low-pressure statement was somewhat 
undercut by the fact that whHc it was being made another 
Jeep man was complaining heatedly to the officials that 
Gibson's opponent had maxic a false start. While Gibson 
waited, expressionless behind the wheel, the claim was de- 
bated and finally uUowed. to the considerable displeasure 
of the crowd. Gibson, on the second try. beat his man and 
went on to the semifinals. There he was matched against 
John Ruffoni. another professional-looking hobbyist, a 
Santa Maria real-estate operator who had put a spare 
SI 1.000 into his emphatically unstock Buick V-6 Jeep. In 
the words of a Hemet Club connoisseur, Ruffoni “wiped out 
that pretty factory boy." 

Even though the V-6 showed up the next morning in a 
set of sand tires that would be hard to find in most show- 
rooms, things did not improve for Kaiser J^cp at the hill 
climb. Ruffoni again won the class, with Gibson a bad 
fourth. This event involves a vehicle taking a run at a sheer 


wall of sand and trying to scale it or at least get farther 
up than his competitors. Each driver was given two tries 
per round, low man on the dune being eliminated. .After 
three jeeps had gone over the top. Gibson on both his last 
tries clawed within inches of the crest before having to back 
ignominiously down the hill while the crowd hooted. 

“Give it to it. Dickie." a K.J. engineer screamed emo- 
tionally as Gibson made his last run. ''Goddamn it. hit it, 
second overdrive. Dick, second overdrive. Damn it all. 
what's he in?" 

“1 tried it both ways, second direct, second overdrive." 
Gibson explained later to a ring of Kaiser Jeep men. "It 



Seiwoh\ciircil hv fixing \iinil. a ikiwr hUtUs his Jii-p. fifiiippeil 
irif/i ll-inch riirx. rlirongh ihc Pisnio Ri-ar/i ihmvs. 


didn't have it either way." he said, and the narrow eyes 
remained expressionless. 

In the final competition, the obstacle run. Ruffoni him- 
self was wiped out by a Hemet hot rodder, but that was no 
consolation for the bedraggled factory team. Gibson fin- 
ished far down in the field. 

With this final failure it would have seemed, if there is 
such a thing as compassion in the universe, that the big-J 
Jeep crew was m line for a good break or two. Apparently, 
however, the laws of average, justice and mercy had been 
suspended at Pismo Beach. Two loads of Saco Jeepers were 
among the last to leave the obstacle course, having remained 
behind for the fun of jeeping. Climbing the last long, high 
dune inland from the beach, they came upon a sad sight, 
the hard-luck factory team, dismounted, poking around in 
the innards of their conked-out Wagonecr. The Wagonecr 
had no funpower whatsoever, and the Jeep men did not 
look as though they were having much sport. They looked, in 
fact, like men who have had a very long, hard day at the 
shop and were contemplating longer and harder ones. 

True to the code of the hills, the Saco drivers pulled to 
a halt and. after a little tinkering, resuscitated the Wag- 
oncer. Nobody was so heartless as to yell. “Four-bangers 
forever." •wo 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 

Conference races have barely begun, yet there remain Just two undefeated teams in the 
country. Kentucky and Texas Western. Since most of the major preconference games are 
interseetiona/s. this indicates a continuing, welcome trend toward nationwide balance of 
power. Western is an independent: Kentucky meets SEC favorite Vanderbilt next Saturday 


THE EAST I. ST. JOSEPH S (fl-i) 

3. PROVIOENCe (•->) 3. SVRACWSE (9<l) 

While ST, josn'it's was destroying Temple 
97-65 in Philadelphia’s Oiiakcr Cits tmirna- 
ment (paiie 2li). some 60.()t)() who crossded 
into New f ork's Madison Square Ciarden 
for the three-day Motidas Pcstisal came 
away consinced that i-ros iitt set’s Jimmy 
Walker ssas college baskelhaH’s newest 
superstar. Rarely has one player so domina- 
ted an enure lournameiii. Whether he was 
dribbling his opponent into a one-on-one 
situation and then scoring with deft fakes 
and an unstoppable, w riggling jump shot or 
passing olf with aiiia/ing speed and ac- 
curacy, Walker was simply superb. His 29 


PERFECT BLOCK h> Miks Lynn foils shot by 
L.SC'sJim Marsh (.^l)in Ins \ngilcs Classic 
rinalgainc. Resurgent UCL.\ won easily ')4-76. 


points and quick little jumper at the end got 
the f riars past N\'U 79-76. Me scored 59 as 
cousin Bill Blair’s lap-in oserlook Illinois 
81 79 in the linal seconds. But he saved his 
best game for last. In the title match against 
Boston College, which earlier had beaten 
Colorado State 86 64 and .Arnu 92-85. he 
just kept coming at the Lagles with his stick 
moscs and shots until he hud 5lt points 
to tie Oscar R*>hcrlson’s I'esiival record 
and Providence had a 91-86 victory, Boston 
College’s 6-foot-8 Willie W'olters, whose 
stout rebounding and hook shots (for 26 
poinisi had kept the f'agles in the game, 
said sadly, "h was frustrating i<» know he 
had the ball, was going to score, and yet 
you couldn’t do anything about it.” 

In other holiday tournaments, ron simv 
took Brown 8.5 -6.5 in the Kodak City Classic 
at RtK-hesier while drvki beat Holy Cross 
65-52 in the Ouecn City at ButTalo. 

THE WEST '• UCLA (7-3) i. SAN FBAHCISCO 
(•-3) 3. BRIGHAM YOUNG (8-1) 

Curiously. 1(1 A never once went to its 
famed /one press, even when mediivcrc Lou- 
isiana Slate challenged the Bruins in the 
opening round of the t os Angeles ( lassie. 
The I'clans won all right, 95 89. hut Coach 
Johnny Woodcn’ssiralcgy raisedaneyehrow 
or two. The reason, however, w.is quite obvi- 
ous when the Bruins played Purdue. Wooden 
had a new wrinkle ready for the unsuspect- 
ing Boilermakers. Mike l.vnn and Doug Mc- 
Intosh. the agile giants with killer instinct, 
were still up front to counter the inbounds 
pass, but big leaper I dgar Lacey was now 
playing opposite Mule Mike Warren, and 
Kenny Washington was the new safety man 
in the 2-2-1 /one press. The result was devas- 
tating. Under the /one's attack Purdue 
quickly lost its poise and then the hall game 
82-70. In the linal against i>ld rival Southern 
('.ilil'oriiia. a 74 72 surprise winner over un- 
beaten \ anderhili. the blii/ing ( elans forced 
the 1 roj.ins into 1 7 turnovers m the lirsi half 
alone and smothered them 94 76. W ashing- 
(on. pl.iying guard, hit It) of II lield-goal 
tries and scored 25 points. E ven Wooden 
was impressed. 'We’re coming along fast, ” 
he admitted. 

Although Syracuse failed to survive the 



opening round in 1 os Angeles, losing to 
vsMXRniit 115 98, Dave Bing, a lithe jump 
shooter with marvelous moves, was the hit 
of the tournament. He scored 46 points 
against \andy. 25 .is svka< i si trounced 
Northwestern 105 75 in the consolation 
semilinal. and 58 when the Orange beat St. 
John's lit 97 for lil’ih pi, ice. He earned the 
tourney’s Most Vakiahle Player award. 

Michigan’s Dave Sirack was depressed 
when his Wolverines lost to ski/os.\ si vii 
89-87 in the opening round of the I ar W cst 
Classic in Portland. Ore. But Strack should 
have known that this is imo tournament 
OKit.os. SI VII alwayswins. I he ball-control 
Beavers heat Air 1 orce 55 42. Arizona Stale 
56-46 and Stanford 62-46 to take the title 
for the lOth straight vc.ir. 

svs iKVNCisro was an easy winner in the 
West Coast AC tournament, beating Santa 
Clara76 65. Pacilic76 6| aiidSanla Barbara 
86-79. SI vllii defeated Tesas 95 80 and 
Arizona 79 74 in the home-town American 
Legion Invitational white m w mimco 
smashed Tulane 78 56and Idaho 99 81 in the 
Lobo Invitational at Albuquerque, ii i.s.v 
and St. Louis, two Missouri \alley teams, 
fought it out in Honolulu’s Rainbow Classic. 
1 he Hurricanes won 70-64. 

THE MIDWEST i Bradley (lo-i) 

3. IOWA (8-1) 3. KANSAS («.3) 

It figured. In a season when unbe.ilen teams 
were fast becoming as rare as the two-hand- 
ed set shot. isDiAsv, a Big Icn squad go- 
ing nowhere, suddenly upset undefeated 
Bradley 104 87. The Hoosiers just ran and 
ran. Butch Joyner, (iary (irieger and 6-root 
9-inch sophomore Center Dick .Schrumpf 
shot and shot some more (for 7| points), 
and the Braves’ lO-gaine streak went down 
the drain. 

Meanwhile, a eoiiple of dark horses were 
feeling their oats in the Midwest, tovot v of 
Chieagoeaught vseary Minnesota at the end 
of a long, hard week and beat the (iophers 
82 69 for its seventh straight victory. And. 
shades of the Big O, ciscissvii was again 
playing like a challenger for the national 
championship. The Bearcats slowed down 
unbeaten Utah’s fast break to a walk and 
trounced the Redskins 84-66; then they 
smothered W ake i orcst 1 17-87 as slender 
Roland West poured in 59 points. 

The question bothering everybody in the 
Big l.ight tournament in Kansas City was 
how to stop KVNsvs' 6-fool-l I Walt Wes- 
ley. K.ins.is .Slate’s 7-foot-l Nick Pino 
pl.iycd him one-on-one. and Wesley got 24 
points as the Jayh.iwkers won 69-6.4. Iowa 
-State triple-teamed him and he scored 2t), 
so Kansas won 7.5-66. Then surprising M- 
HR vsK \. in the tiiials for the lirst lime in 21) 
years after be.iting Missouri 69-67 and 
Oklahoma 92-79. linally found a wav. The 
Huskers surrounded W'esley wiili a pin- 
cers movement — muscular Coley Webb, sis 
ronlimieJ 
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"NEXT TRIP, TRY 



FOR GOLF 

It’s perfection" 


By Hat Wood, Sports Editor, The Hortolulu Advertiser. Former Western Sports Editor for United Press International 


For 20 years I’ve roamed the 
world looking for a golfer’s par- 
adise. I didn’t find It until I 
-settled in Hawaii — the para- 
di.se of the Pacific. 

During the pa-st two decades 
I've played golf in nearly every 
major city in the western half 
of the United States, plus 
many foreign countries. But 
it’s an entirely new experience 
playing the grand old game in 
Hawaii. 

The 50th state has the va- 
riety that all golfers look for — 
plus the world’s finest golfing 
weather. 

There are beautiful ocean 
courses, such as Waialae Coun- 
try Club in Honolulu, scene of 
the $50,000 Hawaiian Open 
this fall: Mauna Kea on the is- 
land of Hawaii, or the Royal 
KaanapaJi on Maui, where the 
1964 Canada Cup matches 
were played. 

There are lush inland courses 
with tropical mountain set- 
tings, such as Oahu Country 
Club. Or you might enjov play- 
ing the Hawaii Country Club in 
central Oahu — where the sweet 
scent of the surrounding pine- 
apple fields hangs in the air. 

You can spend a never-to-be 
forgotten vacation here playing 
a different course every day. 
Or. if you wish, you can play 
two courses a clay, each on a 



different island. Frequent, in- 
expensive airline services con- 
nect the various islancLs. 

On the jewet-like island of 
Kauai, known as the "Garden 
Isle.” there is the Wailua golf 
course — rated by many of the 
greatest golfers as the be.st- 
kept, most beautifully mani- 
cured municipal links in the 
world. 

On Oahu, only a few minutes 
from down-town Honolulu, are 
.such great scr\’ice lay-outs a.s 
the Navy-Marine course and 
the Kaneohe Klipper course — 
both with champion.ship specif- 
ications and .set in beautiful sea 
and mountain settings, with 
the usual swaying palms. 

Golf in Hawaii is played at 
a relaxing pace under the most 
perfect of conditions. It is a 
year 'round .sport with temper- 
atures nearly always in the 
mid-seventies, accompanied by 
a soft breeze. 

Every lie on the lush fair- 
ways of most courses is -so per- 


fect that the second shot is as 
easy as the tee-off. -And the 
greens are as velvety-smooth as 
the rug on your living room 
floor. 

If you are looking for a 
rugged challenge, you might try 
Laurance Rockefeller's new 
Mauna Kea course. This lay- 
out has been carved out of lava 
rock in the shadows of live vol- 
canoes. It has one hole, the par- 
three third, which is 250-yards 
over a leg of the ocean, that 
already has won world-wide 
acclaim. 

Or visit the Royal Kaanapali 
with its all-embracing Polyne- 
sian charm. Nine holes sur- 
rounded by sugar fields against 
a mountain back-drop; the next 
nine holes along the ocean. 

Both Mauna Kea and the 
Ho^'al Kaanapali can be 
stretched to more than 7,000 
yards — rugged for the very 
best golfers. 

There are dozens of other 
links that will test your skill 
and help make your vacation 
the one you dream about. 

If you prefer easier courses, 
there are par-three layouts, 
nine-hole links and short 18- 
holers. In fact, just about every- 
thing one could want in the 
way of golf. 

Uext trip, try Hauaii for golf. 
It's pprfection. 
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Now. the mouniains of Jackson Hole and 
the teton counliy of Wyoming offer a 
new challenge to the world's skiers. 

I'/t miles to the lop by tram cabin 
With S3 skiers aboard each one, tram 
cabins fashioned and built in Austria, rise 
smoothly to Rendezvous Peak, 4.135 
vertical feet above new Teton Village. Add 
the 3 double chairlifts and you WON’T 
waste time in waiting! 

Down you go 

Ski great expanses of untracked snow 
without ever crossing your trail. Or swing 
over miles of packed and marked slopes, 
tailored for beginner, Intermediate or 
expert skier. 

Instruction 

Learn from the ski world's great 
instructors, headed by Skimeisler 
Pepi Stiegler, Olympic gold, silver and 
bronze medal winner. 

Accommodations and apres ski 
Stay in one of the 5 new lodges or the 
dormitory in the new Teton Village where 
sundecks and windows overlook the 
action and color on the slopes. Or enjoy 
the hospitality of the town of Jackson, 
twelve miles away. Fine restaurants, 
cafeterias, ski rental and gift shops 
abound in this exciting new ski area. 

Make this your year to say . . . 

"I skied Jackson Hole!" 

For mlormation and reservations, write 
Jackson Hole Ski Corp., Dept. 973. 

Teton Village, lackson Hole. Wyoming, 
Gordon Wren, General Manager 


inches shorter. pUiscd behind him and an- 
other defender constantly sagged ofT to help 
on the ball side— and he got only eight 
points. But Slopping Del Less is, a r'l-fool-l 
guard ssilh a bombsight outside shot, was 
another matter. When Lewis ssas not Hip- 
ping in long-range jumpers -for 24 point> 

- he ssas making himself a general nuisance 
to the harassed fluskers. At (he same time, 
the Juyhaw kers. loo slow to play a full-court 
press, pressed relentlessly at half-court and 
the Huskers succumbed 71-61. "When you 
get discouraged." said Kansas Coach Ted 
Owens, "it's a plaser like Lewis who picks 
you up." 

WilliamA Mars tried a slowdossn against 
OMRoii in (he Motor City tinal. and about 
all It did was hold down the score. Doric 
Murrey scored 26 points and snared 18 re- 
bounds as the Titans won 80-65. 

THE SOUTHWEST 1. Oklahoma CITY (»-2) 
a. TEXAS WESTERN (10-0) 3. HOUSTON («-4) 

OKI AHOMA ciTv's folksy Abc Lemons is one 
coach who wants his players running and 
gunning and never mind the deep (hinking. 
The more they prance and dance up and 
down the court the belter Abe likes it. So. 
naturally, he was delighted when Jerry Lee 
Wells. Jimmy (NN'euseh Ware. Charley (Big 
Game) Hunter and the other sssifi Chiefs 
raced off to beat Bowling Cireen IO.^-77 
and Rhode Island 101-89 in the lirst two 
rounds of the All-College Tournament in 
Oklahoma City. But against Virginia Tech, 
a lough team that had reached the final 
by ball-hawking Texas A&M to death 10I - 
74 and upsetting W ichita State 91-90 in the 
last seconds, Oklahoma City resorted to a 
most unlikely tactic. After Wells, who scored 
30 points, and the elusive Ware, who picked 
ofT 19 rebounds, got the Chiefs a 90-86 
lead with 5:04 to go. they Middcniy went 
into a stall. While Oklahoma City fiddled, 
(he frustrated Gobblers fouled, and the 
Chiefs look the game 99-90. Abe Lemons, 
however, was not exactly ecstatic. "We 
had trouble keeping things going.” he com- 
plained. "but 1 guess I can’t knock the 
way it turned out." 

Hardly anyone, except for a few loyal 
home-town boosters, (igureditxAswtsTiRN 
had a chance against Iowa when the two 
unbeaten teams got together in the .Sun Car- 
nival final at LI Paso. But the determined 
Miners cut off Iowa’s fast break with some 
tenacious defending, the lluwkcycs did not 
get a ticid goal for lO'/j minutes and Texas 
Western led 40-19 at half time. I hat did it. 
Nevil Shed put in 17 points for the Miners, 
four Hawkeyes fouled out and Texas West- 
ern won easily 8f)-6K. 

One visitor to the Southwest had better 
luck. MIAMI of Ohio, a Mid-American con- 
tender, whipped Rutgers 80-69 and host 
Arkansas State 81-61 in the Arkansas State 
Invitational at Jonesboro. 
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THE SOUTH t. DUKE(9-<) 
a. KENTUCKY (i-0) 3. VANPERBILT (lO-l) 

It is abundantly clear that when the Atlan- 
tic Coast race gets going in earnest olki 
w ill be the team to beat. Rut the Blue Dev ils 
had Coach Vic Bubas wondering for a while 
last week. Obviously rusty after u 10-day 
layolT. they stumbled around like the jay- 
vees before getting together to beat Notre 
Daire 95 73. They were a little sharper 
against Wake Forest. Boh Verga shot in 28 
points, and the Blue Dc\ its won 92-76. Still. 
Bubas was not happy. "Wc had to use the 
press," he pointed out. 

MsRVLAM). disappointing until now, 
may yet give Duke a run for the title. The 
Terps were hardly overwhelming in the 
Sugar Howl, but they did beat Houston 
69-68 and then h.indcd Dayton its lirst de- 
feat 77-75. Two other ACC contenders had 
their troubles, sorih caroi isa itsoked 
good enough to he a challenger while hus- 
tling past Princeton 75-61 and louring Utah 
W-85. but then wist viRt.isiA tumbled the 
Tar Heels 102-97. It was not just that the 
Mountaineers won. it was the way they did 
it. While Carl Head and Ron Williams 
bombed away for 25 points apiece. West 
Virginia covered Carolina’s sharpshooter, 
Bobby Lewis, with a box-and-one and held 
him to 12 points, sorih Carolina stAtr 
managed to get by West Virginia 94-77. 
but then the W'olfpack was trapped by 
u I AH 85 72. 

Ki-siicKY also got a shot at Notre 
Dame, and the W'ildeais looked giHsd 
enough to put a sly grin on Coach Adolph 
Rupp's weathered face. With 18.000 unac- 
countably jammed into Louisville’s Free- 
dom Hall for the game, the W ildcats poured 
it on the poor Irish 103-69 as Pal Riley tired 
in 36 points and Louie Dampicr scored 26. 

LOiisAiLiv came out of the Hurricane 
Classic in Miami with its pride hurt but a 
winner ncvcrihcless. The Cards, after out- 
scoring Georgia Tech 54-48 in a slowdovsn, 
barely caught Miami 8.^-84 in overtime on 
W ade Houston’s long jumper at the bu/zer. 
Back home. Louisville beat St. Louis 84 80 
as big Wesiley Unscld got 29 points and 
22 rebounds. 

DcPaul’s affable Ray Meyer lost his com- 
posure— and his unbeaten record— in the 
Gator Bowl at Jacksonville. Aroused by 
referees' calls that cost his Blue Demons 
three players on fouls and the game to 
horioa 72-64, Meyer screamed, "This is 
ridiculous. Vou invite us to a tournament 
and then ha\e this kind of otliciating." It 
was no comfort to Meyer, of course, but 
I'INN SIAM, another visitor, edged .Ma- 
bama 68-66 and Florida 54-52 to take the 
title. 

navy shook up David-son, 65-60, in the 
Charlotte Invitational, but the Middies 
were no match for i'risclton in the final 
and lost 62-47. end 



WHAT IRRITATES JIMMY RROWN? 


Being stopped by a linebacker inches 
from pay dirt. Or fumbling the ball. Or 
having the Browns on the wrong side of 
the final score. 

But Athlete's Foot never irritates the 
Cleveland Brown's fullback. He takes 
care of his feet with Desenex’— doesn't 
give Athlete's Foot a fighting chance to 


cause itching, burning or cracking. 

Don’t you have enough irritating 
problems without worrying about Ath- 
lete’s Foot? Start using Desenex your- 
self. Desenex Is available in Powder. 
Aerosol. Ointment and Soap. Nothing is 
better for prevention or treatment of ir- 
ritating Athlete’s Foot. 




U.S. problems 



There is something to be said on both sides. 
Are you ready to listen? 



Racial Relations is a prubirni to br solved. This Advertisin^t 
Council campaien encourages good citizens of every color 
and creed to meet the problem face to face, to talk it over. 
That's ^or to be a better w.ny th.an hate and violence, any 
way you look at it. 



Job Rciroining is a problem to be solved. Automation actually 
creafes more jobs than it destroys, but new skills displace 
old. This Advertising Council campaign encourages retrain- 
ing. It’s getting results. That's tfot to be a better solution 
than unemployment, any way you look at it. 


Here you see some of The Advertising Council’s current 
work; all told, 265 million dollars worth of Advertising, 
contributed annually by business. It is absolutely free to 
you, the taxpayer; yet it saves you billions and makes 
this a better nation to live in. 



^ solutions 

^ow (Advertising that costs you nothing 

helps solve problems that cost you plenty' 


The surest way to make a problem worse is to 
pretend it isn’t there. 

The safest way to handle a problem is to 
de-fuse it before it explodes. 

The Advertising Council believes that the 
strength of American democracy is its will- 
ingness to use the voluntary way to solve 
problems, before resorting to compulsion. 
The contribution of the Council is to enlist the 
talent of the advertising industry so that 195 
million Americans may have a better under- 
standing of the problems before them. 

On these pages are the familiar symbols 
of the 18 advertising campaigns now being 
handled by The Advertising Council, and ad- 
vertisements from just two of the campaigns: 
Job Retraining and Racial Relations. 

There are no easy answers to these ques- 
tions. But there can be no solutions at all 
until there is informed public consciousness. 

Then, solutions are possible. This has been 
proved by the billions of dollars raised by The 
Advertising Council’s past work for United 
Community Campaigns, the Red Cross, U.S. 
Savings Bonds and the Colleges. It is proved 


by the 425,000 square miles of forest land that 
Smokey the Bear has saved you to date, by the 
success of Peace Corps recruiting, and by many 
other examples. 

Today, the resources of advertising can 
tackle almost any job. 

And this 265 million dollars worth of ad- 
vertising costs you nothing! All of the public 
service of The Advertising Council is made 
possible by contributions from American 
business. 

Advertising agency men and women donate 
time and effort to create the Council’s adver- 
tising messages. Magazines like this one, 
newspapers, radio and television stations, net- 
works, and their advertisers, transit advertis- 
ing and outdoor poster companies donate time 
and space to keep those messages in your mind. 

This is uncommon advertising for the com- 
mon good. 

The Advertising Council 

... /or public service 

$ f- If you would like lo know more about this work, 

‘ write for o free booklet to: The Adverriting Council, 

25 We»f 45th Street, New York, New York 10036 







Explore a Brilliant, 
Informative Series 


Books 


designed to simplify, 
unify, organize and 
dramatize the whole 
fascinating world of 
science 


MATHEMATICS 
measures 8*/i x 1 1 inches, 
contains 200 pages. 72 in full 
color; 35.000 words of narrative 
text by David Bergamini; illustrated 
appendix on the revolutionary “New 
Mathematics." Price: $3.95 (plus shipping). 


VOLUME I 


MATHEMATICS 


May we send it to you so thot you moy examine 
it with your family for 10 days? You are under 
no obligation to buy it or receive future volumes. 




Science, once the province of the scientist alone, is now 
the dominant factor in our lives, the province of every- 
body. Yet loo often the great scientific renaissance escapes 
our understanding. 

Seeking new ways to explain things scientific accurately 
and dramatically the Editors have drawn upon the vast 
text and picture resources of LIFE with the guidance of 
three distinguished consultants: Dr. Rene Dubos (The 
Rockefeller Institute), Dr. Henry Margenau (Yale Uni- 
versity) and C. P. 
Snow (physicist and 
novelist). Together 
they have designed 
the LIFE SCIENCE 
LIBRARY— vol- 
umes that will sim- 
plify science by using 
photographs, paint- 
ings and diagrams: 
unify science by showing the interrelation of all its con- 


gious brainchild— the calculus: and the handful of brilliant 
men who have in the last two centuries altered traditional 
mathematics to ex- 
plain the changing 
concepts of the 
universe. 

Mathematics will 
show you better 
than any description 
how valuable the 
LIFE SCIENCE 
LIBRARY can be to 
your family. To obtain an examination copy to read for 
ten days, mail the postpaid reply form. If you do not wish to 
keep Mathematics or reserve future volumes on the same 
10-day examination terms, .simply return the book in its 
own reusable carton. There is no minimum number of 
books to buy and you may cancel your reservation privilege 
at any time, simply by notifying us at TIME-LIFE Books, 
Time & Life Building. Chicago. Illinois 6061 1. 




NCE LIBRARY 


cepts; organize science by dividing knowledge into the 
elements of our universe and the elements of life itself: 
dramatize scientific ideas by introducing you to the great 
minds who conceived and developed them. 
MATHEMATICS introduces the LIFE SCIENCE LI- 
BRARY because mathematics is indispensable to all the 
other branches of science. It is the language of science. In 
Mathematics you 
will trace the history 
oflhis language from 
the most primitive 
counting systems to 
today's vastly com- 
plicated electronic 
computers. You will 
meet the men who 
developed the var- 
ious disciplines of mathematics: the Ancient Greeks and 
geometry: the Egyptians and Babylonians who used 
algebra in astronomy and agriculture: Descartes' revolu- 
tionary analytic geometry: Isaac Newton and his prodi- 




A special note to teachers of Science and .Mathematics 
The LIFE SCIENCE LIBRARY may be purchased with 
National Defense Education Act Title 3 funds. Address your 
order to Silver Burden Company. Morristown, New Jersey. 


Among forthcoming volumes in 
the Life Science Library are 

MATTER • ENERGY • MACHINES 
THE CELL • THE BODY • THE MIND 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the iports information 
of the week 


SASKCTBALL IMISrON IHl, .tlUT llircc 

anj 1»(> Unsvv, hclJ a lead iti liic 1 aMctii 

DiMMiin. The IVhio iiiH'iicd Ihe »i'ck willi a (o'.' lo 
ihe 7(«r' and (hi-n eJ^cd Ihi' Knict.e ‘W '<6 and cl'C 
Warrior' 11 r> II t.h«1«rcdro|'i’'ni!anolhcri.loM:i'nc 
lo ihc Hawk,' IDD-VS when J.«: C'alducll 'ank a lump 
'hni wiih lour 'ceond' kTi. The fclliev’ lonj: «eck 
ended lAiih a I '4 II' mciotv o\er the I aker\ in I A 
CINC'I^NAri i:4 I4i and 1*1111 \miPIIIA 
I >1 m M;i.ond and Ihird place and 'Cl’araied h> 
|usl hall a same wen each Ihree tor lour T he Ro'als 
heal Che Laker-. 1 1 1 - IlN as ('-.car Roberi-.on -.vored 
Jtipotni'.and Che IkIleC' I.W I n■’.a^tlle m'IiCcm^ lu o 
» iih Che Kniek'. V\ ili t hamper I -.n --cofed 'I poini' 
and kcrahhed 40 reh.nind' in leadini: the 7f'er' lo a 
It)' 9J am over cheC'elcici and, m a I " 122 Metoi' 
i*vef the Kniek'. he costed m ^It Nl AORk 
II' 2'l. a Inch loM three out ol lour, broke a l.uir 


tcame lo'ing'ireak !-> crouniinj: ihe Hio.ils 147 i;. 
a- W illo KeeJ and Dick Uarneci jcoi 'n pomlcapieve 
LOS AMii 1 I S’ (21 IVilc.iJ in Ihe \Se-.i '■lipped to 
c»o icac»ic» nhen lie I .iker-- tK.iC Ihc ll-iak' i-o 
nights in a rou. lUS li)llandM'7 UNI. hue then loo 
three siraitchl lo die Koials. Ihe I'isions and llie 
C'cllies. Second-pla.e »Vl IIMORI (2d 201 .ll'o 
icon l»o games -Irrm the SSarnors 144 III (miiIiim 
one pome of cheir season liigtil and ihe I'lstiins 
116 112 -hill lose o'lls oiiee, lo 'he Rs-s als I IK Id 

S \N FR A'st ISCOdX 24|andST,l()l ISM* 211) 
cash won two and losi Iwo Itodi die Warriors' wins 
weie .oei Ihe Pistons and dien losses were Co the Huh 
k'Is and Ihe t elUes, sshile Ihe Hawks slelValcd die 
7N;rs ,ind ihe t'ehicshiil losl |wo lo ilic I akers I j'l- 
plavC on HOIT (111 271 losi Isso more I'eloie lin.d 
i> ending il' eighl-g.iine losing sire.ik ssidi a 117 114 
upscc ol the Lakers 1 he I’isions iniuicdi.itelv suried 
•osoiher streak ssilli losses lo ills’ lliiltci' .ind Ihe 
AS arriors, 


CMCSS |7espiic Mirprising losses in die righih ,in>l 
ninih rounds co Koheri Hsrne ol Indiahapnlis and 
Saniuiv Keshessks af Spring A.dic', N A . 22-se->t- 
old HOHllY I ISCtll R ol Ness A oik sson die t lin- 
ed Sc, lies s M.i'iii'ionsiiip lof die sesenlh lime, widi 

iiilc eser> lime he h.is eon'c’ctcd. heginnmg ai die 
liile ssilhoul losing a single iiiauh < I'Ri.'l. 

roOTBALk 'sl I R.iin. snoss. fog and a sea of iniid 
did not li.di die <iHi I N l< \ A l>\( Kl RS in their 
I'.ode tor die N1 I shanipiiinsnip ,is )uii I.islor and 
I'.iiil Korniing pluweil ihriKigh die ' leseijnd 

and l>on ( handler kieked Ihree I'k'M goal'. The liiial 
ssore 2» i: r/'uee 14). 


1 eats t 0 lor Koesi < ■ ■ ij shuloul in lo- 

last I’ouc g.ii"cs. t ( IKt »ss 1 1 ' ' I I -7 1 Wiirr PASS aesd 

nioscj btiells into Hind. Hui me loss l>s che Red 
Wings, which broke a Id.gaine undelealed sirs-al 
dropped Ihe Leals back inio knirih. ms poinls nui 
M W AORK ir-lh.Ti and HOSIOS ir,. 22 - ' i i.is li 

I'l.iss-d dstce Itunlcss g.imcs die R.mgcis losing 
once lo Ihc Hawks and twice 10 die t anadivns and 
i 'te Hriiiiis dropping single games lo Ihe Red W mgs, 
Maple I.ealsand lil.iek Hassk'. 

HORsr RACING SAllM OIMR iS'CN)), rid- 
den bs Jerrs l.amberi. won his 24ch siaks-s race die 
$22.N<NI I’.iU's \ersles Handicap at Sattca Anna, bs a 
ncsk over Isle ol (iteece Sledge linisJied chird 
Tl RHA 'S S( < Rl I (A 1 2.(41 1. die I'lft.s < ahlo-ma 
'-se.ir.vilj shatiipion. won che A'0,2CN) Slahini 
Slakes ac Sars'a Anna ulcer a slreieli duel widi 
Hiiivt n.if. wliii linishevi second bs .1 lieavl Rusal 
Liunner same in third keriiiickv Oerhv .w inner 
I iiek> Oeb'iiiair t.idcd neai Ihe wire and hnished 
hllh. 

TtNNis Ihe iloiibles le.iui oi' John Newsombe 
and Ions R.i^he scored die win ih.il clinched Ihe 
0.1 V IS t up l.ir \ I S I R M l iis ! 'ill ehampum- 
ship in 2>l ve.irs. .. I en ihcs delealed Spain's Manuel 
S.inijria .ind I is \rili.i b '. 4-A. 7-A. 6 2 m die 
third m.ileh ol ihe hesi-oui-ol-live eonipeiiioii 
Cpneu 4.SI. The hiial score was 4 I as Sanlaiia 
s.ived Ihe challengers Irom a shuloul I’v healing 
R.o f iiKiison 2 (> r> J, (. 4, O I ' m Ihe last singles 
iiiaieh II w.is i Mu-rsoi) ' lirsi sleleal m eighi t'hah 
leiige Round niaichcs 

TRACK 4 FiCLD Sc .v luc'c'l lec'lds WCrC '..'I 11 ms 

Sew Orle.ois J I Al RA ( \. dK kans.is Ireshm.in. bei- 
lered die I .MHl.nieier mark sci bs Ovrol Burleson m 
l’»Ah bv almost sis seconds w nh a ' 42 7 elvKking. 
and S( A A cr.iss.eoimiiv chanip.on JOHS I \ W- 
SOS ah k.insjs. rail die A.CNN) in 14 Ih. heat- 

ing Bob svchul's Ihbt tecord bs C I 'w.-cofVsls. the 
III her marks were sel hi <.R AM HI ISti m the 4IN). 
nieier lelav (d4db). Wlllli OWiSi’ORI ol 
Siiiidiern l.nisersils in die J I Ihiiieler hurdles ( I .- hi 
SOI 7 HI RS I III Ills- l,(aHl.mcler fcl.is I ' Id ’i 
and (.lOKI.I WOOOS ol Soiidierii Illinois m 
die slioipui Kill leci inches). 

MILEPOSTS IIIKIO lo rs'i'l.isc' [.slilie blanks. 
ceeeiilK n.iins'd manager ol the t liieagn AA hae Sos, 
as diredor ol plaser slcselopineni lor die Sew Aork 
Mels liOH S( III I I |S(i, <2. lormer manager ol 
Ihe < hicago L ubs ( |h.A7 IV’sl i and the Oeiroil 1 1- 
gers ( Ihb I 1'lft ' I I asi season Sc helling served js a 
me figets 

HI SMiSI O Hs-c.iiise "there can K- hide leli lo 
coniiiier in prsilessional lonthall," I.Oti S.\liAS 
44, so.ich ol die 'American I m 'I hall I c.igue eluiii- 
pissn iliiilalo Bills since |h(s2 and die league'e Cu.ich 

land I 'nder S.ili.oi the Bills had a rcesird ol 'h ssin's. 
1 7 losses and ' lies, two i .isiern Ois icum iitles, iw o 
le.igue ehainpionships ,ind one lie Isir lirsl in Ihe 
I .ssi with Boston m 1‘ib' Ills- Paitisos won 'he inic 
'lial season in a pl.isoll 

R I I I Rl O I iingtiuie Anieric.in I eagiie I OK’ ic 
J')l I’AI’ARI I I a. Ab P.ip.irella, who loiric.l il. 
•M III Ih4i>. umpired m loui ASorld Series and -our 


ttnilol LI L A dirice held Michigan Suie on 
lisurdi down with a sard In go as Ihe ifrsiins utsset 
die iinbeaien Spari.ins 14 12 fsvr ilicir hisi Ro«c 
How I s icisirs in siA iries I /»i/ei-.(.' I A i k.iris.is' 22-g.in'e 
wsi'Osng s'reak was shaiiered when I SI . .s "bps' ml 

B i-s’l on ji>e 1 .ihru//<>'c isso slum runs lor loiich- 
slow ns Sebfask. I, a -o undelealed 'Ills St. oa'n. leM lo 
\l AHAM-A 'n 2.'f 111 I he ( 'range Bow I w hen Sies e 
Slo.in broke Joe N.miadi's I'lriA Or.inge Bowl rec- 
ord wiili 2d coinpleiums. including Id lo K.is l\i- 
kms. in 2') aiiempi' lor 29ri sards and two IDs In 
ilw- Ssigaf Bo-l MlSSDl Rl he," t lisrida ’d INsk- 
vpile die passing ol die Iralors’ Sieve Spurrier He 
broke 'litee b»iwl teeutds wnh 45 passes. 27 somple- 
lions and .'52 sards gained and brought I lorisla 
Irom a 2il '• delicii n the 1in.il siuarter with iv o 1 1) 
passes and a ID piunge. Soi'hoiiiore I enns Snow 
i.ifneil 'A limes and gained l-'h laid' m leading 
l»l<>K<il-\ TIC II lo a .'I 21 Mclofs over Tesas 
lech in the (lalor Bowl, while ILWS W» Sll RN 
c'slged Tesas L'nnsiian I .I- 1 2 when soplnniioie UjH- 
Sievens c'lmpleird 21 passes lor 2Uil sards and •me 
touchdown in die Sun Boss I. In S.m I runs o to. at die 
4lsi aniiu d Las'- AS cm game. AA jshmgion Qsiatiei- 
h.ick losi Hiilhn Ihfew diiee louchdown passes. i>iie 
o| diem .1 42->aider lo \ii/ona Slats- s Ben llawkm'. 
lo gisc Ihe AA I ST a 22 7 upsci victors over die 1 .i-t 

MOCKET sill t'HK \(.(> ("» 'i-A) look user 
hr sl place on (jlenn M all's i |l shutout ol Ihe K.iiigers 
and held onlo ii hs . stun mse-poini margin h> heal- 
ing die Red AA'mgs 4 J and the Brums ' I iHubbs 
Hull, leading die league ssuli 4‘> pomis. sisiied lus 
2dih giiall. MONTRI.Al (IN N 4i.liopi'ea mi.i 
second alter losing lo dir Maple I e ds ' 2. bin die 
C'anadiens staved close to the (op w hen the> drieated 
die K.ingers ni hack-to-b.ick garncs .A.-l and b .' 
.Alier beating die Hrtiins lor Ihc I Ith straight tune. 
I II on F'aiil llendercon's ninth goal ol ihr seastm. 
OE TROII (Ir. 12 4i h.id •!' sesvn-gaiiic home-ice 
winning sire.ik bi.iken hs Hie Black Hawk. Two 
llighls later die Red AVuigs delealed die M.iplc 






tois. Allkl M\I)S, 

. t'askiw-ld coach and 
beginning of Ihis sea- 
alter live straight es- 


soil when Builds I'.irker 
lubiiuin g.oiie lissscs 
Dill) AAllllAMDl I'DM JK .li'MiorsChfc-ed- 

cr, r.icCii.ics .irctiiiCci lurnier slecplechjse .inj 

ladge. lolli'w tng stirgers m j AA jlnimgton, Dei . ins. 
pil.d Aoioitg the best-known Thoroughbreds Irom 
Ills i oveaicher i arm siable w.is Kosenioni. who 
heal Scabiseiin m the Santa Anna Handicap m 
1'»'7, Da I’.mi was the designer ol more dun 2A 
racccouiscs, aiiusng them Delaware I’atk and Ihe 
Njlional ( up ( nurse al > air Hill. Md. 

Dll D M aR(i ARM ( 1 Rl IS. K2. dirce-limr I S 
AAoniens Amaiesir goll shan'pion ( I'N)?- 1 l-l 2 i. 
Ii'llisw iitg .1 long dl ness in Bsiston. I he Curtis C up 
.1 itophs jss.irded (cl Ihe winner of rhe bienni.d 
gidl inaiches heiween woiih-o’s teams Irom Ihe L S. 
and Lite at Elritwih, w as nansed lot M'sst uriis ansi her 
M'ls-r Harriol. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



J. JEROME MILLER. <2. 
of HighlanO I’ark. 1)1 . 
.1 nte'mf>cr of liic l-.S. 
01.1 nipic vs aicr polo 
leuiiiA tn I 4 .'(' iitui I’M.s, 
hrokc ihc C hic.iuo Alli 
Idle 'Xs'ocijlion's rcc 
orsi nhc naiioii's hcsii 
lor loili-s ssAum in one 
scar iiMile-r Its sAsins pro- 
grjin for biiiAiiicssnicii 
vAiih .1 (i('ii-niilL' total. 


LAIJRI AJAraTO. .1 den- 
ial technician Irom IK-I 
sinki, rolled a strike 
AAilli Ins tidal hall lo 
heal Slc'icol iis'sJiian 
( aiielo 1X1 I "‘I for ihc 
Iniernaiioiial M.isiers 
liosAlingC ludiipionship 
111 nublid Ills pri/e 1' 
an c\psjnsc-paid (rip (o 
Ihe I .S. for ihe -MU' 
•M.isiers lotiriies. 


SMOKY OROLtT. .i 1 I 
scars etc ra ii r.i ei ng si n s 
er I'roni Miami, drove 
a f tirinula \ ee i V olks- 
ss.igen-posiered ) car isi 
s icior> in both live-lap 

lic.iis (o ssin ihc K I (i 

Iniernalional I adies' 
Iiopin in Nassau for 
her fourth vicior.s in 
live years ai the Na-ssaia 
-Speed AAeek. 


DAVE POLLARD, |uii- 
on lefi wing on the Mer- 
rimaek College (Sorili 
Alislsiser, M.iss. 1 hoek- 
es team, scored in |X 
eonseeidisc games and 
loi.iled 2S go.lls. hetdii- 
iiing in earls Deeemher 
sil Ivis4. Mis streak end- 
ed Id a 5 4 oseriime 

loss III the I nisersi's 
s'l Ss'vi H.inii'shiu-. 


JOSE GONZALEZ, a 
MarsarJ soplittmorc 
ehenii'irA majtvr Irom 
Saniiirce, I'.R , siieees'- 
lulls derciitled Ills na- 
"onal iiinior seiuasli raw 
i| iiclsehanipionship.de- 
le-.itiin! I’eier Mamn of 
MeXiill CniAersiis Id 
|A. lb 14. |A I I, |s ') 
al I’hillips Aeailenis oi 
Aiiiiosc-r. Mas'. 







JACQUES FAVERO. .1 
Mom real salesman, 
iiimi'et) over lb h.irrel' 
for a disianet’ of 2b feel 
T/Z inches to take the 
\A orld H.irre-l-iumptttli 
C hampionship .ii (iros- 
singer. Ni > . ITei'endini: 
ehampum Kc-n I eHel I'f 
Lireal Ne'ck, N.y . ssas 
second wiih lb barrels 
for 26 iVec. 
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WJTole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NONSPORTSMAN 

Sirs; 

I hope John Steinbeck never attempts to 
write an article on sports, for it would be 
impossible to improve upon the cseclicncc 
of his letter on why he can't i /'/len A/i .-Irni 
Cilas*C(t I'p. I>cc. 20). Big John for .Sports- 
man of Any Year! 

Gi.orciL Mi cm si 

Newton. Mass. 

Sirs; 

Mr. Steinbeck's article was great because 
he made us realize the true importance of 
athletics; that courage in sports should be 
carried over to daily life. 

Joiis Garti VM) 

Madison. \\'is. 

Sirs; 

Ihank you for the Christmas gift from 
John Sleinbeck. If racing is the sport of 
kings, his article was surely the king of sports 
opinions — a wonderful, icfreshing and 
awakening event that proves the sport of 
sporis is "to each his own." 

Joan liwMsii 

New A'ork City 

THE SEERS 

Sirs; 

l:dwin Shrake somehow got the idea that 
RiilTalo had no chance against the "blitz- 
krieg" olVense of San l>iego in the Al l. title 
game (Aiinilter / Iuk for Son />ii-f{o. Dec. 20), 
rhat otfense managed to get the ball inside 
BulValo's 30-yard line on just one iKvasion. 
Shrake's predictions thus put him about on 
the level with Te\ Maule whose knowledge 
of the game enabled him to pick Baltimore 
by a substantial margin o\er Cleveland in 
last year's NFL championship game. 

If Shrake had understood that games arc 
really won by such cliche things as "team 
elfort." "spirit" and "pride." he might hel- 
ler comprehend how "last year San Diego 
had the better team but lost 20-7" and this 
year, although "the San Diego oircnsc is 
good for three touchdowns or more," they 
managed to get shut out. 

John Spi aks 

Buffalo 

Sirs: 

bdwin Shrake forgot one important fac- 
tor; the BulTalo Hills arc a team with a great 
amount of pride. 

Paul Sent au 

BulTalo 

Sirs: 

A ou made an error in lauding .San Diego's 
defense and almost completely overlooking 


BulTalo's. By shutting out San Diego. Buf- 
falo's defense set an AFL championship 
record. 

I.l OVO HtRMAS 

Brookline. Mass. 

Sirs; 

May 1 pHiint out to the many eager critics 
of Tca Maule that this year Mr Maule. the 
most knowledgeable writer on pro football 
in the U..S., picked the teams that finished 
first and second in both divisions of the Na- 
tional Football League.' 

Li m II Morris 

Chicago 

BURNING BRIGHT 

Sirs: 

In the several years I have been reading 
SI (or I should say. more and more of SI. 
for I began by reading Alfred Wright on golf 
and have progressed with your guidance to 
the point where even pro football interests 
me) I cannot recall a story more esguisite. 
more magical than V irginia Kraft's In rite 
Luiul of the Tiger (Dec. 21)). Thank you for 
an added delight in this holiday season. 

Bi I n K M s Jordan 

Highland Park. III. 

Sirs: 

I las your line magazine decided to enlarge 
its coverage beyond the topic of sports oi 
aic we to conclude that you regard it as a 
form of "sport" when the idle rich have to 
lure h.ilf »»f the elephants and personnel on 
the whole comment of .Asia to do in one 
tiger,* 

.Somehow even in death this truly mag- 
nificent animal scenvs the only noble crea- 
ture in the story. 

GioKt.i C. I t I n r 

Lewiston. Me. 

NO QUARTER 

Sirs: 

It appears to me that there is a trend in 
pro football to get the quarterback. While 
I concede that football is a game of hitting, 
the idea of hilling to maim should be ruled 
out of the g.imc. Not only has the appar- 
ently legitimate whipsaw of Johnny Lnitas 
ruined the season, if not the career, of to- 
day's greatest player, it destroyed the cham- 
pionship hopes of his team and deprived the 
fans of the privilege of seeing the best. Y. A. 
Tittle said, in his story in SI ( \/i l.i/e in Fro 
/'oothall. Aug. 16 et ^eq.). that all it took 
to destroy a quarterback was an al-lhe- 
knee tackle when he was set to throw. 

1 suggest that the rules be modified to 
the evtent that it be illegal for an opposing 
player to tackle a quarterback below the 
ronitiiued 
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All the aspirin 
in the world cant do 


for your cold 
w'hat one Contac 
capsule can. 


Aspirin is for the aches and pains 
that sometimes come with a cold. 
But what does aspirin do for the 
sniffles, sneezes, and stuffy nose of 
a cold? Nothing. 

That’s why there’s Contac. You 
take one every 1 2 hours and these 
symptoms arc checked. 

One Contac capsule has more 
than 600 tiny "time pills" to relieve 
nasal congestion all through the 
day or night. No wonder Contac 
is today’s leading cold medication. 

Get Contac at your pharmacy. 



CONTAC 


fs 


“ 1 

times more power 

to relieve pain of i 
hemorrhoids! 


Soothing Nupercainal concentrates on pain! 
Prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
itching starts in minutes. 


If you suffer from ihe misery of hcm- 
orrhoiib, remember this about remedies 
you eah buy for temporary relief. 
leading "shrinking” preparation con- 
tains no anesthetic to relieve pain. 

No wonder so many doctors recom- 
mend Nupercainal, Soothing Niiper- 
cainal relieves pain, itching, burning 
fast. ..gives prolonged relief . ..because 
it has over fivht liitus more puiii-killing 
power than the other most commonly- 
used lopical anesthetic! 

Nupercainal quickly puts raw nerve 
ends to sleep , . . thus puts pain to 
sleep, l.els you go about your business 
. - . relieved of ihe stabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids. 
Get Nupercainal Suppositories today— 
with free, handy pocket-pack. Start to 
live again, in comfort! (Ointment also 
available.) 

V 



Vk»- 


Nupercainal 


give... 

so more will live 






HEART FUND 





a fraction of their 
retail price 
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waist unless he chooses to run and has 
crossed the line of serimmage. F’urthcr. a 
passer should be given somewhat the same 
protection, after he has thrown the ball, that 
a punier receives after he has kicked it- 
Belicvc me. I have much respect for .Alex 
K.vrras. who chivse to smother a pass rather 
than take a cheap shot at Unitas when he 
had the chance, l et the fans see the spec- 
tacle sif fsx'lball at its linesl and lease the 
maiming to that other so-called sport of 
boxing. 

f llARl i S H, IhttOSONC, 

Meridian. Miss. 

IN SHORT 

Sirs: 

Congraliilalions to SI for beiaicdiv sav- 
ing what some skiers have known fs'r years 
(li Fiiyy iti Have ihe Shori\. Dec. I.M. Short 
skis arc certainly easier to learn on and to 
ski on than the T-foot monsters arbitrarily 
foisted upon beginners. 

.After 20 olT-and-on years of trying to 
master long skis, I was ctvcrced into trying 
.S-foot short skis by "Mr. Shortee" himself. 
Clif Taylor. That was at Portillo. Chile, 
and on the third trial run I suddenly sprout- 
ed wings on m\ feet and. for the first time, 
skied down a steep fall line. Since then I 
have been on nothing longer than Ib5 cm. 
(5Vi feel), and this type of ski has carried 
me not only down the Andes but the Aus- 
trian .Alps. Alaska's Alyeska and most 
western mountains. 

Somehow, when you see the sloix’s cov- 
ered with happy short-skiers, you wonder 
why II is taking our ski schools so l*'ng to 
wise up. After all. spinning reels made ev- 
ery angler an expert caster, and light, short 
surfboards irvggered the surhng boom. 

Ll \1l R H VXIIR 

Los Angeles 

BOOTER ROOTERS 

Sirs: 

As a native St. Louis;in now living in 
Oshkosh. I enjoyed .loo .lares' siKCcr article. 
Local Hms Make I 'ery Gootl ( Dec. 13). Its 
gov'd iv> sec a national nvaga/inc give due 
credit to a sport that carries a sort of "sa- 
credness” in St. Louis. 

bKOlItt K Hu AR\ Hi RNARO, I .S.C, 
Oshkosh. Wis. 

Sirs; 

My heartiest congratulations! More |Ko- 
ple. young and old. of all nationalities, live 
for. die for. suffer for. watch, participate 
in. bci on. read about or talk about svk- 
cer than follow the rest of our modern 
sports combined. It is indeed unfortunate 
that America is so poorly represented in 
this game, aside from the few outstanding 
college powers mentioned in your article. 

MiKI \\ VHI) 

Toledo. Ohio 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

I tnv« &. l.ile RutlUintf. R<»cUls(kr Center. 
Nc» y.rrk. Sf« y (.fk inioo. 


1 inK tnv. jlso nnblisties 1 ivii . I ill . i «Rii M 
and. ?n coninnt-lion with Ms suhsidiarics. Ilie 
liiicriiulional cdilions of livii anil I.IM. 
Cliairmjn ol' Ihc BcMiU. Andrew HciikcM; 
C'bdirmjn, t scculive C ominiilcc, Roj. 1. 
I.ancn; Chairman, I inance Coinmillcc, 
Charles I. Slillnian; I’rcsidcnl. J.imcs A. 
I men; I seculiic Viec I'residcni and Treasiir- 
cf. (5. W. Hriimhanth; \ ivc Presideni and 
SciTCiari. Itcrnard Barnes; V lec President 
and Assisiani in ilie Presideni. Arnolil W. 
Carlson; Vne Presideni and ( ompiroller, 
John I . Ilarics; Vice PresiJenis. Charles A. 
Adanis, Bcrnliard M Aiicr. Khell AusicM. 
t dgar R. Baker, Charles B. Bear. Cla> Bnek- 
houi, H VI. Buckles, John I. Hallenbcck. 
Jerome S. Hards. Sidnes I. James. Ar- 
thur W. Ks-vlor. Henry luce HI. Ral|ih I). 
Paine Jr.. Wcsion C. Piills-n Jr.. James R. 
Shci’lcs ; Assisianl Conipiroller and Assisiani 
Secrelary, t'liriis C. Messmeer; Assisianl 
Treasurers, W li. Oavis, I s.in S. Ingels, 
Richard B. Mckeniigh. 
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540 North Michigan A»c.. C hic.iBo. 111. ftOA) 1. 

Charles A. Ail.inw. \ ice Presideni 


SSIBSCninTlOH ftCSTES 
f.S. and Camilla: 1 sr. S7..‘0 

Miliiars personnel anywhere in ihe wssrid I .sr. S6.(MJ 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

allat h label here 

re moving, please let iis know Tivc weeks 



^EP 

OUT FRONT^.. in a Rocket Action 

OLDSMOBILE! 





True. You might think an Olds 88 
is a very expensive car. 


Surprise! Surprise! Surprise! 


I Fact is, with eleven Toronado-inspired Olds 88s — there’s a Rocket for every pocket. Three stylish Jetstar 888, 
priced down with cars in the poputar>price field. Four action-packed Dynamic 6Ss that deliver up to 375 
hp — Rocket V^8 style! Four luxurious Delta 88s with all the elegance of more costly cars. All with four'cnil* 
springs. . . 123'inch wheelbase . . .and a whole array of standard safety features including front and rear seat 
belts. Naturally, Olds thinks of everything — including your budget! LOOK TO OLDS FOR THE NEW ! 
Oldtffiotil* Division • G«r«rsi Motors Coro. 



En|oy a fireside picnic. Piping-hot cheeseburgers— cool, crisp salad— the warm glow of firelight— and 
plenty of ice-cold Coca-Cola. Coke gives a lift to your spirits , a boost to your energy. . .a big, 
bold unmistakable taste. In short: Coca-Cola is more than an ordina.ry soft drink 


things go 

better,! 

Coke 



